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CRITICISM.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE CURSE OF KEHAMA, A POEM, 
BY ROBERT SOUTHEY, ESQ. 


A curtovus and whimsical fatality has hitherto attended the 
career of the poet Robert Southey. Whenever he invokes the 
assistance of his Muse, it sounds. the tocsin for his friends and 
enemies to prepare for immediate battle. We know not what 
opinion a man would be capable of forming, if he should read 
all the revicws and critical strictures on this bard, pro and con, 
bound up in a volume by themselves. They are so directly op- 
posed and irreconcileable, that there seems no general point of 
eontact between them. When we leave these literary censors 
to fight their own battles, and turn to the page of the poet, we 
find nothing there recorded capable of exciting such uproar and 
alarm. 

_. The real state of the case, the cause of all this difficulty, lies, 
we fear, deeper than the poetry of Robert Southey. He was 
known to have been an early advocate of the French revolution; 
and to have opposed the measures af the English ministry in con- 
sequence of that cyent, and the ministerial critics were detér- 
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mined not to admit him to the freedom of Parnassus. They were 
resolved to monopolize all the genius of the kingdom, and as- 
sumed it as a postulate, that no man whose political opinions dif- 
fered from theirs, was competent to write a page of common 
sense. Their politico-poctico adversaries, all good men and 
true, warred with the same weapons, and stood ready at their al- 
lotted posts, to off-set every outrageous invective by a panegyric 
equally outrageous. Southey was made the stalking horse, and 
thus his politics contributed at one and the same instant of time, 
to the condemnation and to the approbation of his Muse. When 
we are resolved to burn down a building, we seldom inquire 
very minutely into the order of its architecture, and the sole 
question then is, whether it is composed of inflammable materials? 
Such are the unhappy consequences of blending things in their 
nature so different as politics and poetry. 

From the zeal with which this controversy has been carried 
on, we should fear it might terminate in a battle literally epic. 
Amidst all this jangle and contrariety of opinion, an ificident 
transpires, that throws both the friends and the enemies of 
Southey into attitudes the most awkward and embarrassing, and 
that is his political conversion. Southey has now openly re- 
nounced his former errors, and avows his pros¢lytism to an en- 
tire different system of politics. He does think that the subjuga- 
ted continent of Europe, her smoking cities and villages, the 
plunder of the French armies, and the indiscriminate butchery 
of the inhabitants, afford at least presumptive evidence that Buo- 
naparte is adangerous man, that tocontribute, by any means what- 
ever, toa still further accession of his power, is to prepare the way 
for outrages of a similar nature. This point of deep and erudite 
philosophy, that what a man has done once, what he does now, 
he will, if circumstances permit, still continue to do in future, is 
inade plain to the intellectual optics of Robert Southey, and we 
wish him joy on his conversion. 

But the question occurs, what is now to be done by his critics? 
Fis former censurers surely will not continue their invectives, for 


this effectually prevents new proselytes to their creed, and it 
tessens the influence they might otherwise derive from whatever 
weight of character belongs to their present convert. Neither, 
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on the other hand, can his quondam admirers continue their pa- 
negyrics; because this sharpens the weapons for their enemies 
to handle, and may encourage others likewise to desert from 
their standards. If they would be consistent with themselves, 
they ought now completely to change sides; the assailants of the 
bard should become his defenders, and his defenders his assailants. 
Not daring to occupy such ground, they have agreed on an 
armed neutrality; or in other words, they palliate, compromise, 
and extenuate what ought never originally to have been said. 

Leaving these critics to extricate themselves as they may, 
from their embarrassments, let us consider the character of the 
bard; it will form a subject of interesting analysis. He first ex- 
cited public attention by his poem entitled Joan of Arc. It was 
a hasty composition, and like all his others, extremely unequal. 
There was no more of supernatural machinery in this than was 
fairly admissible on the true principles of epic. At an ordinary 
time, before the malignant fever of politics had pervaded so far 
as it has; before the atmosphere of Parnassus had become pollu- 
ted with the miasma, this poem might have been safely trusted 
by its author to its own merits amongst the critics. A different 
fate awaited Mr. Southey. The cold and languid passages were 
humerous, and incapable of much palliation by apology, and 
there were still to be discerned in other spots symptoms of a 
genius capable of flights more daring and adventurous. Here 
the opposing critics entrenched themselves, and the poor poet 
was assaulted, defended, applauded, and condemned, without 
mercy. 

Southey, who felt the strength of his own genius, and never 
dreamed of an attack on the score of penury of invention, was 
resolved to guard against such aspersions for the future. 

_ Artificial causes had, by a long preparatory process, stimu- 
‘lated the public appetite toan unusual degree of rapacity for no- 
velty. The monsters and bugbears of the German school had 
heen exported in such abundance, that nothing short of a dra- 
gon, a vampyre, a bleeding nun, or a ghost, could be endured, or 
digested. At that time, te say thata poet lacked invention, was 
to say he was deficient in every thing. 
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Southey, being thus assailed on his strongest point, was re- 
solved, at every hazard, to settle this question forever. He ac- 
"hh cordingly set out in good earnest for novelty, and produced his 
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yer Thalaba, written not only on a subject, but in a style and measure 
never attempted by any other poet. ‘The monsters of Germany, 
” their ghosts and hobgoblins, were dolls and playthings to this: it 
was all monstrous, all incredible. 

Ml Here the public taste underwent a sudden and surprising re- 
by volution—gorged to repletion as it was, by such hard and indi- 
j gestible masses of incredulity, it was incapable of bearing another 
surfeit of a similar kind. Nothing would answer now but the 
simplest and most mawkish diet—flowery vales and azure skies, 
and purling streams, and green fields were all in high demand; 
not forgetting the poor little fillagree Cupid, and the dic-away 
strains of silly lovers. 

The enemies of Southey, taking advantage of this wonderful 
et change in the public opinion, relinquished their old charge, that 
he lacked invention, and now taxed him with an excess of it. He 
was, they stated, borne headlong, by an intemperance of fancy, 
into outrage on all probability, and contrary to all the statutes of 
criticism, in such case made and provided. Such criticism, al- 
though directly in the face of former declarations, and a complete 
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4 abandonment of the ground first taken, was well received; for, 
_ whatever might be the real motive, the ostensible one was un- 
doubtedly just. But we all of us know, that good advice may 
come too late. We also know, that however excellent such pre- 
By cepts may be inthe main, unless delivered from proper motives, 


they are an insult in the shape of admonition. 

Southey was consequently placed in this curious predicament, 
after he had sacrificed truth and nature in quest of novelty, to 
relieve his Muse from critical aspersions, so unjustly cast upon 
her, found himself in a great measure abandoned by public 
taste for so doing. Had the German appctite for monsters con- 
tinued, our poet would have stood in the first rank of his order. 
He would have supplied them with animals of this description, 
; superior in size and in deformity to all of foreign importation. 

But the question remains for decision—what is now to be done? 


Pride. a spirit naturally adventurous, a disposition that scorned 
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to succumb, prompted him still to persevere, right heroically 
to brave the result, and this probably in defiance of his own 
better judgement. 

Such are the lights in which we contemplate the character 
of Robert Southey. We conceive him to have been a poet 
spoiled by his critics in the first instance: that if he had received 
not mercy, but justice, in the outset, he would have been entireiy 
a different man, for there is nothing in his earliest production 
from whence we could augur subsequent flights so daring, ad- 





venturous, and absurd. 

Having been disgusted with such tyranny, he quits, like Ti- 
mon, his native abode, or rather human nature; and like a true mi- 
santhropist, declares poetic war on the whole human race. India 
afforded a vast magazine of superstitious nonsense not yet tho- 
roughly explored, and he sends his Muse thither on a voyage of 
discovery. Here he found materials for a poem perfectly to his 
liking, and by which his Muse would be warranted to construct 
aman with powers equal (if it is not a contradiction in terms) to 
those of Omnipotence. With a perverted ingenuity, and an in- 
dustry worthy of a better cause, he sets down to the task, arran- 
ges his fable, props up all his extravagancies by the superstition 
of the east, and ushers the startling prodigy into the world, en- 
tituled The Curse of Kehama. A Hindoo who believes that a 
woman was brought to bed of a gourd, which, on being exa- 
mined, was found to contain sixty children, or that the river Gan- 
ees once descended from heaven on the head of a man, while the 
atmosphere was loaded with whales, porpoises, serpents, encoun- 
tering the birds in their passage to earth; or that a dwarf once 
drank the ocean dry, may easily be called in to swear that Mr. 
Southey has not exceeded the bounds of sober probability in his 
narrative. The poet stands ready, and armed at all points, with 
such vouchers to prove how little he has so trespassed, and 
challenges his critics to a scrutiny. Admit the principle that 
tales of legendary lore and superstition are sufficient authority 
for the poet, and Southey stands on saie ground; for so far from 
having outraged, the poem, extravagant as it is, falls infinitely 
short of such inaccessible nonsense. The whole work is plainly 
a gauntlet thrown down to his critics, and if the bard is charged, 
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. after this, with deficiency of invention, it is difficult to tell where 


we shall find this quality hereafter. 

We have thus seen a fine genius by such artificial means cor- 
rupted. All the studies and researches of Mr. Southey are now 
turned towards novelties of the most flaring sort; and it is im- 
material how incredible the thigg may be, provided it be only 
new. Novelties of this species are not of the legitimate race. 
Their genealogy is entirely distinct. New properties in substan- 
ces which before we have been familiar with, or new combina- 
tions of the old, constitute the class of legitimate novelties. All 
gur preparatory knowledge on such subjects, is then called to the 
assistance of the poet, deepens the impressions, and makes the 
surprise we first felt strong and durable. Novelties of the other 
species blaze and disappear. Astonishment is transitory, and 
when allied to nothing more permanent, expires in disgust: it 
must be consecrated by probability to be lasting. 

We hope we shall be enabled to condense some of these my- 
thological absurdities and horrible superstitions, so as to render 
them plain and intelligible to our readers. Brama is the crea- 
tor, Veshnoo the preserver, and Seeva the destroyer of the humar 
race. To these succeed Indra, the geod of the elements; Yamen, 
the lord of hell; Mariatally, the protector of travellers; Davitas, 
inferior deities; Suras, good spirits; Assuras, bad; Glendoveers, 
answerable to the character of fairies, and the most beautiful of 
all good spirits. There seems to be among these no general 
bond of alliance; each exerts his own particular agency, and the 
security of mankind consists in their mutual jealousy and oppo- 
sition. Veshnoo, on particular occasions, assumed an incarnation. 
Their superstitions are, almost beyond conception, monstrous 
and abominable. 

A giant having obtained from Seeva a promise that on what- 
ever person’s head he laid his right hand, the same should be 
reduced to ashes, made his first trial on Seeva himself. The im- 
mortal god fled in terrors for his life, when Veshnoo descended 
‘o his assistance, in the form of a beautiful damsel. The giant be- 
coming enamoured, was favourably recejved, provided he would 
perform absolution in a neighbouring pool. He consented, and 


che preparatory process was to lav his hand upon his head. which 
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he accordingly did, and the life of the unhappy god was thus pre- 
served by the destruction of the giant. 

Another instance is recorded where the unfortunate god was 
not so successful. A man having obtained favour in the eyes of 
Seeva, requested a son, who might live for a short time and culti- 
vate piety towards the gods. At the age of sixteen, this incom- 
parable youth was summoned by Yamen, the god of death, and 
positively refused to obey. He was reasoned and remonstrated 
with to no purpose; he could not be convinced of what philose- 
pher Square would denominate the moral fitness and propriety 
of death. Yamen himself came at last; still the youth resisted, 
and by a little supernatural assistance, left the immortal god 
dead on the spot. Yamen was afterwards resuscitated, as the 
world, in the interval occasioned by his death, became overstock- 
ed with inhabitants. 

Their mode of obtaining the Amreeta, or beverage of immor- 
tality, was by churning the ocean with a mountain. Fire was pro- 
duced by this process, then butter, then the moon, then a white 
horse, then a tree, then a cow, then dews in human shape, and 
Jast of all the desired Amreeta. This precious beverage was 
consigned to the custody of Yamen, the god of hell, denominated 
Padalon. One mortal drank of this beverage, whose head was 
directly afterwards amputated, and the body inherited a sort of 
polypus immortality. 

The lineage of Mariatally is no less singular. She was the 
wife of a god, who in a fit of jealousy deprived her of her head. 
Her son, sorely lamenting this event, was told by his father to 
reunite the head to the severed trunk, and to utter some words 
of incantation. In his haste to comply, he placed the head on the 
body of a criminal executed for a similar crime. The conse- 
quence was, that this new being inherited all the immortality of 
a god, and all the vices of a criminal. 

Jaganut is a deity held in higa reverence by the Hindoos. 
The Bramins procure virgins for the temple, and after they have 
indulged their criminal desires, denominate them the wives of 
the god. The crafty bramin enters the bridal chamber at mid- 
night, and departs before day; and the unhappy victim is herself 
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credulous enough to believe, that she has submitted to the em- 
braces of a god. 

Tradition runs, that two celestial nymphs accustomed to bathe, 
were much admired by a rajah, and submitted to his addresses. 
Ilaving frequent interviews, they brought with them a celestial 
male inhabitant, between whom and this officer a close friendship 
afterwards existed. The rajah intimating a wish to behold the 
celestial glories of Indra’s palace, he was by his friend trans- 
ported to that mansion. Returning with more enlarged ideas of 
magnificence, he built the city of Ballypour, so superb that the 
gods, out of envy, buried it beneath the billows of the ocean. 

Baly was worshipped in this city, and he was once a giant whe 
expelled the gods from the earth. Veshnoo, incarnated in the 
guise of a dwarf, asked of the great Baly three paces of land, te 
build a hut. This was complied with, when Veshnoo, swelling, 
filled the universe; he measured earth with one pace, and the 
heavens with another, and demanded of Baly where he should find 
room for a third. The god satisfied with the giant’s submission, 
appointed him one of the judges of Padalon, with permission to 
visit earth every year on the day of the full moon. Swerga was 
supposed to be the royal palace of Indra, and according to this 
system of mythology, there were seven heavens of different 
heights, and Swerga was the lowest. Calassy was a silver moun- 
tain of inconceivable height, where Seeva was worshipped, so re- 
mote that not a single ray of the sun could penetrate so far. In 
the centre was a bell of silver, and a square table, surrounded by 
nine precious stones, and on the table a silver vase, where the 
immediate presence of the deity was supposed to reside. Mount 
Meru was the polar circle and the metropolis of Indra. The 
soul was supposed to be capable of inhabiting other bodies, and 
death by incantation enlarged its sphere of mischief. 

These are some of the outlines of that barbarous mythology, 
and we hope we shall not trespass too much on the patience of 
our readcrs, if we proceed to state what human agency was 
thought capable of effecting. A peculiar feature in that system 


is, that prayers, when accompanied by personal austerities, for so 


they denominate their various modes of self-torturc, the deities 
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have no power to refuse. However malignant the motives may 
be, or however extravagant the demand, they must both be in- 
dulged, when the deities are thus invoked. They are mere in- 
struments in the hands of mortals, to subserve their designs of 
vengeance, pride, or ambition. One of these worshippers is re- 
ported to have exhausted the period of eleven hundred years in 
performing these several austerities, each of which occupied a 
century, holding up his arms and one foot towards heaven, and 
fixing his eyes on the sun—standing on tiptoe—living on nothing 
but air—then on water—standing and making his adoration to 
a river—performing the same service buried up to the chin in 
the earth—enveloped with fire—standing upon his head, with 
his feet towards heaven—standing up with the palm of one hand 
resting on the ground—hanging by one hand from the branch of 
a tree—hanging from a tree with his head downwards. 

The power conferred by such austeritics may be known from 
the following tradition: Ravenna, who had so disciplined him- 
self, compelled all the gods to do menial duties: Brama was his 
herald; Seeva his barber; Veshnoo his dancing-master; Yamen 
his linen-washer; and all these deities were soundly flogged in 
default of industry and attention. The sacrifice of one hundred 
horses deprived Indra of his throne, which it was very difficult 
to perform, as the felonious god was upon the watch, and ever 
ready to slay or carry off the beast, by force or fraud. If the con- 
secrated beast was touched by human hands, the sacrifice amount- 
ed to nothing. 

One of these enchanters possessed the power of self-multi- 
plication, by which he paid his addresses to sixteen thousand 
different damsels at one and the same time. 

We have selected these from a chaos of other absurdities still 
more monstrous, as specimens of the materials with which Mr. 
Southey’s poem is constructed. A son of Kehama, by the name 
of Arvalan, was slain by a peasant for an outrage attempted on 
his daughter. Kehama, who had previously been empowered, 
by his austersties, so to do, inflicts on the unhappy man the foi- 
lowing curse: his life is supernaturally charmed from injury by 
deadly weapons, stone, wood, fire, water, serpents, beasts of prey, 
sickness, and time. He should seek, but should not find death; 
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earth and water should deny him their bounties, winds and dews 
their refreshment; and he should live forever, with a fire in his 
brain and in his heart. This miserable being is called Ladur- 
lad, and his daughter Kailyal. Kehama endows the spirit of his 
son with power to inhabit other bodies, for purposes of vengeance. 
Kailyal, accompanying her father, and exhausting all her arts to 
beguile him, while under the influence of his curse, is found by 
a glendoveer, named Ereenia, and the poet now gives his fancy 
full scope. He bears her to Casyapa, the father of the gods, who 
tells him she is the victim of Kehama’s vengeance, and declines 
any intervention, as he deprecates a contest with him. Still the 
benevolent deity, nothing daunted, places his charge in a ship, 
and sailing through clouds and sunshine, arrives at the royal pa- 
lace of Indra. This deity is under the same terror with Casyapa. 

Meanwhile the enchanter, in pursuance of his ambitious de- 
signs upon Swerga, or the palace of Indra, prepares to sacrifice 
the hundredth horse. Ladurlad seizes the beast, and no injury 
results from hostile weapons, protected from such harm by Ke- 
hama’s curse. Returning to his native home in quest of his 
daughter, he discovers the face of Arvalan, who comes for the 
purpose of aggravating the torments inflicted by the malediction. 
Ereenia descends to the succour of the wretched man, wounds 
and defeats Arvalan, and bears both the sire and the daughter to 
mount Meru, a place not as yet subjugated to Kehama, and where 
his curse would not afflict. Arvalan, sore under his recent dis- 
comfiture, applies to an enchantress for vengeance, who furnish- 
es him with armour and her chariot drawn by dragons, to en- 
counter mount Meru. In his passage, his chariot is turned from 
its course by an unseen power, and Arvalan is imprisoned in a 
polar ice-drift. 

The happy mortals are suddenly alarmed at mount Meru by 
the appearance of old Casyapa, who informs them that the eques- 
trian sacrifice is performed, and that this mountain, Indra’s pa- 
lace, is now subjugated by Kehama. He commands Ereenia, 
to fly to the second circle of the heavens, to find a refuge from 
the enchanter, and that Ladurlad and Kailyal must once more re- 
visit earth. Kailyal, while in the mansion of her father, is found by 
a party who are in quest of a spouse for their idol, Jaga-Naut, and 
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Kailyal is conducted to thé temple in great pomp. On the dé- 
parture of the priésts, shé beholds the detested countenance 
of Arvalan once more. As hé is about perpetrating his infamous 
designs, he is attacked, overthrown, and cut in pieces by Ereenia. 
The enchantress suddenly appears to his succour; and aided by 
a legion of Asuras, evil spirits, Ereenia is overcome, bound, and 
by them transported to the city of Baly, and confined in the bot- 
tom of the ocean. The scattered limbs and members of Arvalan 
are once more united, and he attempts again to perpetrate his 
criminal purposes, when Kailyal fires the bed—her persecutor 
flies off howling from the flames, and the maid, in the very crisis 
of her fate, is borne off by her father, on whom fire could inflict 
no injury. 

Ladurlad having undertaken the rescue of Ereenia, who 
was confined at the bottom of the ocean, in the city of Baly, ac- 
companies his daughter to the sea-side, explores the deep, and 
remains seven days under water. Encountering a sea-monster, 
who guarded the captive, after a conflict of six days and nights, 
he slays him and liberates Ereenia. Kailyal remained all the 
while by the sea-side, awaiting her father and her lover’s re- 
turn from the deep. Baly, now liberated from his tour of duty as 
a judge of Padalon, was wandering on the shore invisible, to’ con- 
template the spot on the ocean where his superb city formerly 
stood. As Ladurlad returned from his conquest, Arvalan and 
the enchantress were in waiting, and a host of Asuras, or evil 
spirits, beside, to inflict further mischief. They seize Ladurlad, 
Kailyal, and Eréenia, and when ruin seems inevitable, Baly be- 
comes visible, folds Arvalan, the enchantress, and all their con- 
federates, in his hundred arms, and sinks with them down to Pa- 
dalon. Kehama attempts their redemption in vain. Padalon as 
yet remains unsubdued. He offers himself to Kailyal in marriage, 
an offer which she spurns with indignation, although he promi- 
ses her to’share with him the throne of Indra. In revenge for 
her refusal, hé affitets her with the leprosy. 

Ereenia flies to mount Calassy, the residence of Seeva; im- 
plores his protection for Kailyal, and is directed by that deity to 
seek a refuge in Padalon. Obsequious to the mandate, he em- 
barks for Padalon, with Kailyal and Ladurlad, in a vehicle that 
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moves instinctively, with one wheel, on a bridge of steel, over the 
fiery lake, of the dimensions of a cimeter’s edge. They behold 
the judgment-seat of Yemen, supported by three human figures, 
each glowing like coals of living fire, and enduring the most ex- 
quisite tortures. Kehama suddenly appears, and self divided into 
eight parts, enters the eight several gates of Padalon atonce. A 
contest ensues with Yamen, in which the lord of hell is defeated, 
and his throne usurped by the enchanter. He once more offers 
Kailyal his hand, which she rejects. He calls for the Amreeta 
cup, but did not know the subtle nature of that fluid, which con- 
ferred immortality and misery together on the wicked man. He 
accordingly drinks and feels the power of the fluid, hike burning 
poison in his veins; his body glows like a furnace, and instinc- 


tively he moves to become the fourth supporter of Yemen’s judg- 


ment-seat. Kailyal drinks and enjoys an immortality of happi- 
ness with Ereenia. 

The reader is by this time, we trust, well acquainted with the 
nature of the raw materials, and the kind of architecture displayed 
in this poetical edifice. We are first compelled to quarrel with Mr. 
Southey on account of the stuff he has employed in its manufac- 
ture. Traditionary legends, monstrous and incredible, ought never 
to be obtruded, by our poets, on our view, in the full extent of their 
incredulity. Much, very much, itis true, may be pardoned to 
ignorance and fanaticism, when we consider the state of society 
where such fables gain credit. The poet’s business does not end 
here; his business is to affect usalso. Before this can be done, mid- 
dle ground must be taken; the fable must be rendered sufficient- 
ly plausible to interest our feelings, and when distress is excited, 
the supernatural machinery should be softened down, so as to 
be rendered probable by analogy, and by no means wantonly to 
transgress that license by common consent allowed to poets. 
There is in such cases a privilege bards may exercise with im- 
punity, and they have a prescriptive right so to do; but beyond 
this all is incredible, all is monstrous. Mr. Southey himself ad- 
mits, that “ this mythology is of all others the most antipictu- 
resque and unpoetical:” yet in the very face of this admission, he 
loads his pages with all the absurdities of such a system. 
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If it is a sufficient justification of his Muse, that a people do 
exist stupid enough to credit such nonsense, then the inference 
to be drawn is, that there is no standard of taste whatever; for 
there is nothing too stupid for some men to believe. Our poet 
should remember not only the personages he writes about, but 
those also whom he is addressing. The historian’s task and the 
bard’s are in this respect widely different, although Mr. Southey 
seems by his actions to confound them. The former is the mere 
narrator of a fact, and we have the pledge of his character for 
veracity, for the fidelity of the narrative. The poet aspires to 
higher powers of writing; he undertakes to make his story cre- 
dible to us—he labours to prove that such things actually did 
exist, and to make converts of his readers. 

Unless this is the ebject of the bard, we should be glad to be 
informed what it is. Does he expect to raise our interest in a 
story which we despise and condemn in the narration? Mr. 
Southey has, in palpable violation of that homage and fealty he 
has sworn to the Muses, attempted to excite our feelings by out- 
raging our credulity, in every step of the narrative. He has ex- 
plored heaven and hell, and has tenanted each with monsters 
unworthy a residence in either. We would not bind the poet 
down to the creed of Athanasius, Luther, or Calvin, heathen or 
Mahometan; but what we insist upon is this, that absurdity and 
incredulity may exist somewhere, and wherever they do, Mr. 
Southey must be condemned. What excuse, for instance, shall 
be made for such a daring flight of poetic nonsense as this, that 
a time did actually exist when an enchanter was able to divide 
himself into eight different parts; each part a perfect man, and 
in that condition fighting and overcoming, and then uniting 
himself again? If he justifies the capture of heaven by Clau- 
dius’s war of the gods, or Kehama’s victory over Padalon, by 
the conquest of Hercules over Pluto, to this it may be honestly 
replied, that folly and unendurable nonsénse, because it is an- 
tique, has no prescriptive,title to immortality. Our ideas of Om- 
nipotence have been, long since, by revelation settled and defined, 
and it does assuredly require some degree of poetical hardihood 
to represent mankind endowed with power superior to the Dei- 
tvy’s. Nor do we mingle too much the Christian, in censures 
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of this nature. The better sort of heathens themselves despised 
fables so absurd, and Juvenal, in the following lines, pours a 
whole torrent of contempt on this species of writing: 


Nata magis nulli domus est sua, quam mihi lucus 
Martis et Zoliis vicinum rupibus antrum 
Vulcani: Quid agant venti; quas torquet umbras 
FZacus; unde alius furtive devehat aurum 
Pelliculz: quantus jaculatur Monychus ornos: 
Frontonis piatani, convulsaque marmora clamant, 
Semper et assiduo ruptz lectore columnz, 
Expectas eadem a summo minimoque poetz. 


We do not oppose the introduction of fabulous machinery 
to the extent adopted by Mr. Southey, because we apprehend 
danger to the faith of any individual; there appears a species 
of cant in such hostility, and against infidelity we are provi- 
ded with a never-failing antidote in the monstrous absurdity of 
the fables themselves. The ground of opposition is, that these 
stories are so far beyond the boundaries of credulity, and their 
departure from truth proceeds in a line so bold and direct, that no 
apology is left to the bard on the common plea of poetic license. 
Should any one of these authors maintain that a time did exist 
when every ray of the sun disseminated darkness, we should be 
under no apprehension that any beholder of this majestic orb 
would become a proselyte to the tale; but we should really 
think that it required some stock of assurance, in the full blaze 
of the beams, to state a fact so absurd. 

The subordination of preternatural agency, we repeat it, 
may be admitted; becoming familiar to the presence of such pet- 
ty deities, credulity is not shocked by tales of this cast. But 
is it hence to be inferred, that the throne of Omnipotence himself 
is to be invaded by the poet? Mr. Southey has squandered so 
much of his existence in the pursuit of the marvellous, that 
every species of novelty has a charm, irresistible to him. Lest 
his composition should lose its proper pungency by not being 
seasoned highly enough, he pours the whole, ez masse, upon his 
page. He has, we believe, murdered a fine genius in pursuits of 
this kind, and has been so long conversant with monsters he has 
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lost that delicate sense of propriety that the fine and beautiful 
forms of nature exhibit and inculcate. Who is Kehama? Every 
thing but a mortal man. He manifests every symptom of al- 
mighty power, before he tastes the Amreeta. Drawn with no 
perceptive lines of analogy to his fellow men, we seem all along 
to be in the presence of a god more powerful than the Jupiter 
of the ancients, and more vindictive than their furies. 

This character is so uncouthly compounded lo afford sufficient 
latitude for such enormous and incredible agency, and how much 
every feature in human nature is violated and distorted, provi- 
ded such ends are attained, seems an object of no sort of con- 
cern. 

We will not prudishly quarrel with the measure our poet has 
adopted, that is, nevertheless, strictly speaking, no measure at 
all. They are loose lines, thrown together without metre or 
method. To justify such bold infractions there should always be 
an equivalent. A strong and masculine genius should be con- 
stantly peering above such irregularities, by way of awing us into 
reluctant approbation. This is not the case with Mr. Southey: 
his genius is intermittent—it comes and goes capriciously, and is 
subject to all the vicissitudes of that character. He is either an 
eagle or a serpent. In his happiest flights he claims his fellow- 
ship with the sun; but while we are gazing upward, with an 
aching vision, to catch a glimmer of his wing, we suddenly be- 
hold his sinuous folds upon the ground, rendered almost imper- 
ceptible by surrounding herbage. Between these two extremes 
there is nothing to break the rapidity of the descent. A more 
sounding and measured verse would render this descent more 
agreeable to the reader, and less painful to the bard. 

It seems another peculiarity of Mr. Southey, that although un- 
doubtedly a descendant from Adam, he has never learnt, at least 
poetically, of his parents, the necessity of the fig-leaf. He ex- 
hibits himself, with all his faults and all his beauties obtrusively, 
and does not attempt toffsband the admiration he excites, by 
any sort of concealment. Nor do we transgress the boundaries 
of critical propriety when we assert, that he goes further still— 
he adopts ameasure more calculated to expose himself in those 
moments of poetical imbecility than any other could have done. 
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while it does not favour so auspiciously those moments when he 
is visited by his guardian genius. 

The poet evidently anticipated some salute of this kind; for 
he frowns upon us in the following lines, from the front of his 
first volume: 


*‘ For I will for no man’s pleasure 
Change a syllable or measure; 
Pedants shall not tie my strains 
To our antique poets’ veins; 
Being born as free as these 

{ will sing as I shall please.” 


Southey often possesses the infirmity of some other bards, 


and that is, to dwell upon some favourite thought, or happy. 


conception, so long as to weaken the force of the general im- 
pression. He will strike out a sparkling novelty, and instead 
of submitting to the reader the delightful task of investigating 
the analogies to which it leads, he points them all out himself, 
as if he was afraid of trusting that occupation to other hands. 
By this means the conception comes to the reader’s mind broken 
and exhausted, and its beautiful brilliancy is tarnished and effa- 
ced. It is often the duty of the poet to put us on the tract of 
investigation, merely to show us the game at a distance, and to 
leave it untouched for us to hunt down. Mr. Southey has no de- 
licacy of this kind. He monopolizes all that pleasure to himself. 
He starts the game, hunts it down, and invites his friends to be 
in at the death. 

Probably it is one of the most difficult attainments of a poet, 
to know when he can with safety remain silent; to determine how 
much he ought to express himself, and how much he ought to 
leave unexpressed, for the fancy of his readers to supply. The 
pleasure we derive from such writing is unquestionably of a 
compound nature. It results partly from what the poet tells us, 
and partly from what we are able to dif6ver by the Jights he has 
afforded us. 

His present mode of writing fails to procure him what is in- 
estimable to every bard, the sympathy of his readers. Charac- 
ters raised above or debased below the level of humanity, have 
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no Joys or sorrows in common with us, and can claim no participa- 
tion in such allotments. Thus, when Kehama gains the throne of 
Swerga, or usurps the sceptre of Padalon, we feel no regret, 
because both the one and the other so far exceed any thing with- 
in the reach of human achievement, that he appears to us a being 
of a distinct specics from ourselves, and to have no passions in 
common with us. Here the common law of Parnassus follows 
the common law of England: monsters are declared incompetent 
to inherit any portion of our estates by the latter, and are, as be- 
fore remarked, interdicted from any participation in our sympa- 
thies by the former. 

To Germany English literature is indebted for so much cor- 
ruption. Every species of extravagance by adoption has. thus 
become legitimate. Wordsworth was one of the first whomade 
a stand against such daring innovation; but he, like all new con- 
verts, diverged into an opposite extreme. In his rage to extir- 
pate such meretricious ornaments, he denied to his Muse the 
sweet and modest embellishments of nature. He not only re- 
fused her the rose, but forbade her to look upon the violet. In- 
stead of a garland fresh and beautiful with the variegated tints, 
and dripping with the dews of Parnassus, he compelled the pout- 
ing damsel to wear a plain quaker bonnet, in despite of hep tears 
and entreaties. He was a reformer, not of the Lutheran but of 
the Calvin school, who, if the page of Swift may be credited, 
told his brother Martin to strip, flay, tear, and destroy, so that he 
might look as little like the rogue Peter as possibie! 

We are sensible that we run no inconsiderable risk, when we 
venture to denominate the vehicle called the ship of heaven, in 
which the glendoveer conveys Kailyal to the Swerga, a happy 
novelty. When we hear of the chariot of Jove, drawn by horses, 
a degree of incredulity attaches. It is a vehicle too ponderous 
for the region where it moves. We naturally look for something 
partaking more of lightness and buoyancy. Thus the description 
of the chariot of the Christi Deity, as drawn by the Psalmist, is 
infinitely more appropriate and sublime. “ He maketh the clouds 
his chariot, and flies upon the wings of the wind.” The ancients 
themselves were sensible of this; for notwithstanding the chariots 
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of Jove and Mars were drawn with horses, Juno’s was harness- 
ed to peacocks, and that of the Cyprian goddess to doves. Mr. 
Southey has, in our opinion, with a judicious boldness, followed 
this precedent, and adapted his vehicle more to the nature of 
the element. With all our conceptions of spirit we constantly 
associate corporeal investiture. We always conceive that mo- 
tion and change of place must be attended with fatigue and lassi- 
tude. How far this is correct, we shall learn in another state of 
being; but it is probable that the swiftest vehicles fancy can fur- 
nish, would retard, instead of augmenting the celerity of a spi- 
ritual journey. We may probably hereafter regard our subli- 
mest conceptions in our present state, with the same contempt 
a butterfly would do, if endowed with intelligence, and should 
compare the low earth-born conceptions of a chrysalis, before he 
burst that investiture, with those afforded by an existence which 
is but a change of sweets, fanned by ambrosial gales, bathed in 
pellucid dews, fed on the vapour of fragrance, and brightened by 








every beam that illuminates his pinions, with such varieties of 


lustre. 
The poem is divided into twenty-eight books, from which 


we shall extract a few passages more immediately deserving no- 
tice. The ship of heaven, in which the glendoveer transports 
Kailyal to Swerga, as well as the description of that gentle spi- 
rit himself are equally novel and poetic: 


Then in the ship of heaven, Ereenia laid 
The waking, wondering maid; 
The ship of heaven, instinct with thought, displayed 
Its living sail, and glides along the sky. 
On either side in wavy tide, 
The clouds of morn along its path divide; 
The winds who swept in wild career on high, 
Before its presence check their charmed force; 
The winds, that loitering lagg’d along their course, 3 
Around the living bark egamoured play, 
Swell underneath the sail, and sing before its way. 


That bark, in shape, was like the furrowed shel! 
Wherein the sea-nymphs to their parent king, 
On festal day, their duteous offerings bring, 
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Its hue?—go watch the last green light, 
Ere evening yields the western sky to night; 
Or fix upon the sun thy strenuous sight 
Till thou hast reacked its orb of chrysolite, 
The sail, from end to end displayed, 
Bent, like a rainbow, o’er the maid. 

An angel’s head, with visual eye, 
Through trackless space directs its chosen way. 
Nor aid of wing, nor foot, nor fin, 
Requires to voyage o’er the obedient sky. 
Smooth as the swan, when not a breeze at even 
Disturbs the surface of the silver stream, 
Through air and sunshine sails the ship of heaven: 


Recumbent there the maiden glides along 
On her aerial way, 

How ewift she feels not, though the swiftest wind 
Had flagg’d in flight behind. 
Motionless as a sleeping babe she lay, 
And all serene in mind, 

Feeling no fear; for that etherial air 
With such new life and joyance filled her heart, 
Fear could not enter there: 

For sure she deemed her mortal part was 0’er, 
And she was sailing to the heavenly shore; 
And that angelic form, who moved beside, 
Was some good spirit sent to be her guide. 


Daughter of earth! therein thou deem’st aright, 
And never yet did form more beautiful, 

In dreams of night descending from on high, 
Bless the religious virgin’s gifted sight, 
Nor, like a vision of delight, 

Rise on the raptured poct’s inward eye. 

Of human form divine was he, 
The immortal youth of heaven, who floated by, 
Even such as that divinest form shall be 
In those blest stages of our onward race, 
Wherno infirmity, 

Low thought, nor base desire, nor wasting care, 
Deface the semblance of our heavenly sire. 
The wings of eagle or of cherubim 
Had seemed unworthy him: 
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Angelic power and dignity and grace 
Were in his glorious pennons; from the neck 
Down to the 2nkle reached their swelling web 

Richer than robes of Tyrian dye, that deck 
Imperial majesty: 
Their colour like the winter’s moonless sky, 
When all the stars of midnight’s canopy 
Shine forth; or like the azure deep at noon 
Reflecting back to heaven a brighter blue. 
Such was their tint when closed, but when outspread 
The permeating light 
Shed through their substance thin a varying hue, 
Now bright as when the rose, 
Beauteous as fragrant, gives to scent and sight 
A light delight; now like the juice that flows 
From Douro’s generous vine, 
Or ruby when with deepest red it glows; 
Or as the morning clouds refulgent shine 
When, at forihcoming of the lord of day, 
The orient, like a shrine, 
Kindles, as it receives the rising ray, 
And heralding his way, 
Proclaims the presence of the power divine. 


Thus glorious were the wings 
Of that celestial spirit, as he went 
Disporting through his native element. 
Nor these alone 
The gorgeous beauties that they gave to view; 
Through the broad membrane branched a pliant bone, 
Spreading like fibres from their parent stem; 
Its veins like interwoven silver shone, 
Or as the chaster hue 
Of pearls that grace some sultan’s diadem, 
Now with slow stroke and strong, behold him smite 
The buoyant air, and now in gentler flight, 
On motionless wing expanded shoot along. 


The description of the city of Baly, under water, which was 
visited by Ladurlad, proves how well Southey is able to conceive 
and express, when “the fit of inspiration is on him:’’ 


Those streets which never, since the days of yore, 
By human footstep had been visited; 
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Those streets which never more 
A human foot shall tread, 
Ladurlad trod. In sun-light and sea-green 
The thousand palaces were seen 
Of that proud city, whose superb abodes 
Seemed reared by giants for the immortal gods. 
How silent and how beautiful they stand, 
Like things of nature! the eternal rocks 
Themselves not firmer. Neither hath the sand 
Drifted within their gates and choaked their doors, 
Nor skme defiled their pavements and their floors. 


Through many a solitary street, 

And silent market-place, and lonely square, 

Armed with the mighty curse, behold him fare. 
And now his feet attain that royal fane 
Where Baly held of old his awful reign. 

What once had been the garden spread around, 
Fair garden, once which wore perpetual green 
Where all sweet flowers through all the year were found, 
And all fair fruits were through all seasons seen. _ 


It was 3 garden still beyond all price, 
Even yet it was a place of paradise; 

For where the mighty ocean could not spare, 
There had he, with his own creation, 
Sought to repair his work of devastation. 
And here were coral bowers, 

And grots of madrepores, 

And banks of sponge, as soft and fair to eve 

As e’er was mossy bed 
Whereon the wood-nymphs lie 
Their languid limbs in summer’s sultry hours. 
Here, too, were living flowers 
Which, like a bud compacted, 
Their purple cups contracted, 

And now in open blossoms spread, 
Stretched like green anthers many a seeking head. 
And arborets of jointed stone were there, 
And plants of fibres fine as silkworm’s thread; 
Yea, beautiful as mermaid’s golden hair 
Upon the waves dispread: 

Others that, like the broad banana growing, 
Raised their long wrinkled leaves of purple hue, 
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Like streamers wide outflowing. 
And whatsoe’er the depths of ocean hide 
From human eyes, Ladurlad there espied; 
Trees of the deep, and shrubs, and fruits, and flowers, 
As fair as ours, 

Wherewith the sea-nymphs love their locks to braid, 
When to their father’s hall, at festival 
Repairing, they, in emulous array, 

Their charms display, 

To grace the banquet and the solemn day. 


The golden fountains had not ceased to flow, 
And where they mingled with the briny sea, 
There was a sight of wonder and delight, 
To see the fish, like birds in air, 
Above Ladurlad flying. 

Round those strange waters they repair, 
Their scarlet fins outspread and plying, 
They float with gentle hovering there; 
And now upon those little wings, 

As if to dare forbidden things, 

With wilful purpose bent, 
Swift as an arrow from a bow 
They dash across, and to and fro, 

In rapid glance, like lightning go 
Through that unwonted element. 
Almost, in scenes so wondrous fair, 
Ladurlad had forgot 
The mighty cause which led him there; 
His busy eye was every where, 

His mind had lost all thought; 

His heart, surrendered to the joys 
Of sight, was happy as a boy’s. 

But soon the awakening thought recurs 
Of him who, in the sepulchres, 

Hopeless of human aid, in chains is laid. 


We will now close by the flight of the glendoveer, to mount 
Calassy, the residence of Seeva: 


What power of motion, 
¥n less than endless years shall bear him there, 
Along the limitless extent, 
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To the utmost bound of the remotest spheres? 
What strength of wing 
Suffice to pierce the golden firmament 
That closes all within? 
Yet he hath past the measureless extent, 
And pierced the golden firmament; 
For faith had given him power, and space and time: 
Vanish before that energy sublime. 
7 Nor doth eternal night, 
And outer darkness, check his resolute flight; 
By strong desire through all he makes his way, 
Till Seeva’s seat appears, behold mount Calasay! 
Behold the silver mountain! round about 
Seven ladders stand, so high the aching eye, 
Seeking their tops in vain amid the sky, 
Might deem they led from earth to highest heaven. 
Ages would pass away, 
And worlds with age decay, 
Ere one whose patient feet, from ring to ring 
Must win their upward way, 

Could reach the summit of mount Calasay. 
But that strong power that nerved his wing, 
That all-surmounting will, 

Intensity of faith and holiest love 
Sustained Ereenia still, 

_ And he hath gained the plain, the sanctuary above 
Lo, there the silver bell, 

That, self-sustained, hangs buoyant in the air! 
Lo! the broad table there, too bright 
For mortal sight, 

From whose four sides the bordering gems unite 

Their harmonizing rays, 
In one mid fount of many-coloured light. 

The stream of splendor, flashing as it flows, 
Plays round and feeds the stem of yon celestial rose! 
Where is the sage whose wisdom can declare 
The hidden things of that mysterious flower, 
That flower which serves all mysteries to bear? 
The sacred triangle is there, 

Holding the emblem which ne tongue may tell. 


































is this the heaven of heavens, where Seeva’s self doth dwell? 


After the glendoveer addresses a prayer to Seeya, his adven- 


ture thus concludes: 
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So saying up he sprung 
And struck the bell, which self-suspended hung 
Before the mystic rose. 
From side to side the silver tongue 
Melodious swung, and far and wide 
Soul-thrilling tones of heavenly music rung. 
Abashed, confounded, 
Left the glendoveer;—yea all astounded 
In overpowering fear and deep dismay; 
For when that bell had sounded, 
The rose, with all the mysteries it surrounded, 
The bell, the table, and mount Calasay, 
The holy hill itself, with all thereon, 
Even as a morning dream before the day 
Dissolyes away—they faded, and were gone. 


From these extracts, we trust, it will abundantly appear, that 


some of these superstitious legends might have been adopted by 
the poet, and carefully interwoven with the thread of a delight- 
ful narrative. This mythology furnishes Mr. Southey with in- 
fernal powers of limited agency, like the glendoveers, and un- 
der their respective and counteracting patronage, how many 
strange and singular adventures might have been contrived by 
the fancy of a poet so rich in materials as the present one. 
What alternations of joy and of sorrow, of hope and of fear, 
without shocking credulity in the least, might not his readers 
have undergone! | 

This might not have deprived him of his visit to the subma- 
rine city, where the theatre for the range of his fancy is almost 
unbounded, and where incidents, either awful and terrific, or 
beautiful and delightsome, await but the poet’s bidding to come 
forth. Itis a mine of materials as yet unexplored, and only 
awaits reduction into some probable and consistent shape, to car- 
ry all that conviction that the bard is entituled to command. 
Amidst this desolation of all probility, and of just propriety— 
amidst this wanton outrage on all credulity, we are occasionally 
caught by the light of some fragment of beautiful and of exqui- 
site workmanship. 

We can but cherish the hope, that a poet less adventurous 
than Mr. Southev will retread part of the ground that has been 
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occupied by his footsteps. Kehama wild, absurd, and incredi- 
ble, as he has been, may furnish lights to some succeeding ad- 
venturers, and ensure a voyage more prosperous. 

The amateurs of poetry, we presume, have already thought 
of Mr. Campbell. Had his genius, alike cautious, glowing, and 
delicately chaste, been furnished with these facts, he woutd 
have turned them in every point of view; selected the most beau- 
tiful and appropriate, and, above all, he would narrowly have 
examined how far the ground of probability extended. Too fear- 
ful of offence in this respect, Sur apprehension would be, that he 
would not allow to his genius latitude enough. A greater con- 
trast can scarcely be imagined than is furnished by the genius 
of these two writers. Southey in open and palpable violation of 
all probability, founds his claim to admiration on astonishment 
merely: Campbell, cautious and circumspect, restrains the trea- 
sures of his-intellect, and fears even to make, as he might often 
do, probability astonishing. The throne of heaven is not safe 
from the assaults of Mr. Southey, nor the sceptre of the devil 
likewise, of which he has’ hitherto held the peaceable and undis- 
turbed possession. As we have already selected some of the beau- 
ties of the bard, it might be expected that we should cite parti- 
cular instances of his defects; but this is entirely unnecessary. 
A casual perusal of the volumes will gratify the most voracious 
appetite of those who delight in the detection of blemishes. 

We have now, with as much impartiality as we are capable 
of preserving, fairly investigated the genius, poetical character, 
and peculiarities of Robert Southey. Amidst the blaze of an 
invention, that, like a consuming fire, devours every thing with- 
in the sphere of its immediate influence, we discover objects 
more remote, which are at the same time illuminated and threat- 
ened by the conflagration. We behold the quiet mansion, the re- 
treats of parental love, the smiling hearth, and all the domestic 
endearments still secure, and they furnish a delightful and repo- 
sing contrast to the flame that burns with such violence in their. 
neighbourhood. This is, notwithstanding, involuntary clemency 
in the author. He casts an anxious glance towards these objects, 
but they are beyond the reach of the fire-brands and the sparks. 
YOL. VI. 3 Z 
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We have seen further, that although an incendiary, as he is, 
it is not the natural character of the man. Persecution, and an 
avowed contempt for his talents, finally hurried him onwards to 
a state of poetic desperation. 

We sincerely hope that the flames of Smithfield will not 
hereafter be felt in the bowers of Parnassus. ‘Those very men, 
the critics that irritated the poet to such daring outrages of na- 
ture, truth, and propriety, are now among the first to lament the 
consequences of their own acts. Every such lamentation is a 
direct satire on their former conduct, and those who make them 
stand the self-convicted authors of all this mischief. 

While Criticism maintains an administration pure and im- 
partial, it may be called a sort of literary Areopagus, a court, 
venerable for its antiquity, and dignified by its wisdom; it pre- 
served alike the public taste and morals, and collected and pre-. 
served the dying embers of Grecian freedom. History informs 
us, moreover, that the very city, dignified by the residence of 
the court of Areopagus, became at last the repository of thirty 
tyrants, under whose administration public morals, taste, and li- 
berty expired together. 


FROM TILLOCH’S PHILOSOPHICAL MAGAZINE. 


METHOD OF RAISING LARGE STONES OUT OF THE EARTH. BY 
MR. ROBERT RICHARDSON, OF KESWICK, IN CUMBERLAND.* 


GENTLEMEN, 

I, Ropert RicHarpson, of Keswick, in the parish of Crosth- 
waite, and county of Cumberland, beg leave to inform you, that 
I have found out a method of taking large self-stones out of the 
ground ina very expeditious manner, and that by this means 
two men will take as many stones out of the ground in one day, 


* From Transactions of the Seciety for the Encouragement of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Commerce, for 1808.—The silver medal of the Society was voted 
to the inventor, and one of the implements is preserved in the Society’s Re- 


positery. 
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as would require twelve men in the usual way of blasting, and 
afterwards using large levers, &c. 

Where stones of from two to four tons each are to be taken 
up, two men will raise as many as twenty men in the usual way. 
The work is done by the power of a tackle, but by my method of 
fixing the tackle to the top of the stone, by the plug whichI have 
invented, it will hold till the stone is pulled out of the ground, 
and laid upon the surface, or upon a carriage, if required, all 
which can be done in a very little time. Stones of four tons 
weight, or upwards, may be taken out of the ground within the 
time of five or ten minutes, by two men, without any earth or 
soil being previously taken from around them, or without any 
digging with hacks or spades. J. C. Curwen, Esq. of Working- 
ton, has seen and approved of my performance with this inven- 
tion, and if the Society should think it deserving of a premium, 
tt would ever be gratefully acknowledged by, 

Gentlemen, your most obedient humble servant, 
Rozpert RIcHARDSON. 





Keswick, Feb. 8, 1808. 
To THE Secietry or ArTs, &c. 


Dear Sir, 

I cannot suffer Mr. Richardson’s letter to be sent to the So- 
ciety without adding a few lines concerning it. I can bear am- 
ple testimony to the ease with which the largest self-stones are 
lifted by his method. I have seen one upwards of five tons 
lifted by four men. One of the plugs is sent for the inspection 
of the Society. There is no difficulty in cutting the hole to re- 
ceive it, the only care is not to make it too large. It is difficult 
to explain the theory of its action; the least stroke laterally dis- 
engages the stone. In many situations it is likely to be of great 
use, not only in drawing stones out of the ground, but in making 
weirs and embankments, where the stones are only to be lifted 
a moderate height. 

One of my farmers in Westmoreland has made great use of 
ene, and speaks of itin high terms. Ihave exhibited it tonum- 
bers of persons, who could not believe its power till they saw it 
tried. 
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Mr. Richardson submits its examination to the Society, and 
I conceive it will be very useful and beneficial in cases of new 
inclosures of land. I do not think it would answer for soft 
stones, or be safe to use for raising stones in buildings, it being 
so easily disengaged by any lateral blow. By adding wheels to 
the tackle machine, or having it upon a sledge, a great deal of 
time and trouble would be avoided. I purpose to employ this 
method next summer in making an embankment against the sea; 
the facility it will give in raising and removing large stones, will 
expedite the work greatly. If any further certificates of the 
performance of this plug be required by the Society, I will with 
pleasure transmit them to you. I will answer for its extracting 
any stone not exceeding five tons weight out of the ground, with- 
out any previous moving of the earth; and it is of importance to 








preserve large stones entire. 
Iam, with respect, dear sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
J. C. Curwex 
Workington Hall, Feb. 19, 1808. 
To C. Taytor, M. D. Sec. 


SIR, 

I am favoured with your letter, desiring my opinion of the 
utility of the iron plug invented by Robert Richardson, of Kes- 
wick. That which I use is about six Inches long, and one inch 
and a quarter in diameter; it requires a hole of its own size, only 
two inches deep; the plug is to be driven in a little short of the 
bottom, and will raise a stone of six or eight tons, with the as- 
sistance of three men, in the course of ten minutes after the 
hole is prepared; and I do not hesitate to say, that three men, 
thus furnished, will clear the ground of large stones in less time, 
and more effectually, than twelve men by any other method yet 
come to my knowledge. The plug should be made of good 
beaten iron. The simplicity and cheapness of the whole appa- 
ratus is a great object, as a good plug of the size J use will only 
cost two shillings and sixpence. Iam fully of opinion, that by 
adding more and stronger ropes and pulleys, work might be 
done by it to an amazing extent. Ihave reaped great advantage 
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in my farm from the aid of the iron plug, and, in justice to the 
inventor, am happy in vouching for its extreme usefulness. Se- 
veral of my respectable neighbours have experienced the aid and 








benefit of the above instrument, and will vouch, if required, 
for the truth of the above statement. 
I am, sir, 
Your truly obedient servant, 
RoBERT WRIGHT. 
Rose Gill Hall, near Shaft, Westmoreland, May 9, 1808. 


To C. Taytor, M. D. Sec. 


Reference to the engraving of Mr. Richardson’s invention for 
raising large stones out of the earth. See plate, figs. 1, 2, 3, 
and 4. 


Fig. 1, K, shows the upper part of a stone nearly buried in 
the earth, having a hole made in it three inches and a half deep, 
and one inch in diameter, by means of a miner’s jumper; the 
cylindrical tail of the plug a, figs. 2, 3, and 4, which is of the 
same size, is driven fast into it, by means of a hammer applied 
upon the head of the plug G. This plug, in its whole length, 
is nine inches, and has a hole made in its broad part H, through 
which the oval iron ring B passes easily, and on which the plug 
can move backwards and forwards, when the ring is hung upon 
the hook of the lower pulley block of the lifting tackle. CCCC 
represent the four legs of frame-work of the quadrangle, D a 
five-fold tackle, with blocks ten inches in diameter; E a roller 
seven inches in diameter, turned by two long iron levers bb; the 
handle I is used as a safeguard, and to assist to regulate the 
power of the levers. In fig. 1, the plug A is shown fixed in 
the stone K, ready to draw it out of the ground, by means. of 
the lifting tackle. 

N. B. The hinder legs of the quadrangle are made to close 
in between the fore legs, for the convenience of carriage. 
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From La Belle Assemblée. 
THE ARTIST—NO. IV. 


A CORRECT CATALOGUE OF 


THE WORKS OF BENJAMIN WEST, ESQ. . 


PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


In a former number we promised a correct catalogue of all 
the works of Mr. West, which we now submit to eur readers, 
with the various sizes of the pictures, the persons for whom they 
have been painted, and in whose possession they now are. 


Pictures painted for, andin possession of his Majesty.—Queen’s House. } 


Regulus. Hannibal. Epaminondas. Bayard. 


Wolfe, the second picture. 

Cyrus and the King of Armenia with his family, captives. 
Germanicus and Segestus with his daughter, captives. 
The apotheosis of Prince Alfred and Octavius. 

The picture of the Damsel accusing Peter. 


In the King’s Closet at St. James’s; all whole lengths. 


The Queen with the Princess Royal (Queen of Wirtemberg), in one picture. 
The Prince of Wales and Duke of York, in one picture. 
Dukes of Cumberland and Sussex; Princesses Augusta, Elizabeth, and | 


Mary, in one picture. 
Dukes of Clarence and Kent, in one picture. 


Prince Octavius (dead). 
Now at Hampton-Court. 


The whole length portrait of his Majesty in regimentals, with Lord Am- 
herst and the Marquis of Lothian on horseback in the back ground. 
Its companion—The Queen, whole length, with the fourteen Royal Chil- 


dren in the back ground. 
In Windsor Castle. 


The whole length portrait of her Majesty with the fourteen Royal Children. 
The same repeated. 


In the King’s Audience-room in Windsor Castle. 
The Battle of Cressy, when Edward IJ. embraced his son~-9 feet by 16. 
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The battle of Poitiers, when John, King of France, is brought prisoner 
to the Prince--9 feet by 16. 

The Institution of the Order of the Garter—do. 

The battle of Nevil’s Cross—6 feet by 4. 

The Burgesses ef Calais before Edward IIl.—do. 

Edward IIE. crossing the Somme—5 feet by 6. 

Edward Ill. crowning Ribemont at Calais—5 feet by 4. 

St. George destroying the Dragon—8 feet by 6. 

The design of eur Saviour’s Resurrection, printed in colours, with the 
Women going to the Sepulchre; also Peter and John—12 feet by 10. 

The Cartoon from the above design, for the east window, painted in the 
Collegiate Church of Windsor, on glass—36 feet high by 28 wide. 

The design of our Saviour’s Crucifixion, painted in colours—6 feet by 10. 

The Cartoon from the above design, for the west window in the Collegiate 
Church, painted on glass—36 feet high by 28. 

The Cartoon of the Angels appearing to the Shepherds, ditto for ditto— 
9 feet by 16. 

The Cartoon of the Nativity of our Saviour, ditto for ditto—do. 

The Cartoon of the Kings presenting Gifts to our Saviour, ditto for ditto—do. 


In his Majesty's possession at Windsor; all 8 feet by 10. 
The picture, in water colours, representing Hymen leading and dancing 
with the Hours before Peace and Plenty. 
The picture, in water colours, of Boys with the Insignia of Riches. 


The Companion with Boys, and the Insignia of the Fine Arts.—All painted 
for the Marble Gallery in Windsor Castle. 


Designs, from which the Ceiling in the Queen’s Lodge was done; all 3 feet by 4. 

Genius calling forth the Fine Arts to adorn Manufactures and Commerce, 
and recording the names of eminent men in those pursuits. 

Husbandry aided by Arts and Commerce. 

Peace and Riches cherishing the Fine Arts. 

Manufacture giving support to Industry in Boys and Girls. 

Marine and Inland Navigation enriching Britannia. 

Printing aided by the Fine Arts. 

Astronomy making new discoveries in the Heavens. 

The Four Quarters of the World bringing ‘Treasures to the lap of Britannia. 

Civil and Military Architecture defending and adorning Empire. 


Pictures painted for his Majesty’s Chapelin the Castle of Windsor, explanatory 
of revealed Religion, from the four Dispensations—Antediluvian Dispensation. 


The expulsion of Adam and Eve from Paradise. 
The Deluge. 
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) , The Patriarchal Dispensation. 
; i : Noah sacrificing. 
4 Abraham and his Son Isaac going to Sacrifice. 
welded The Birth of Jacob and Esau. 
tt iar ' The Death of Jacob in Egypt, surrounded by his twelve Sons. 
ty tie Mosaical Dispensation. 
f ie Moses and Aaron before Pharaoh; their rods turned into serpents—10 
4 oat feet by 14. 
baa Phagaoh and his Host lost in the Red Sea, while Moses stretches his Rod 
| of " over them—do. 
oa Moses receiving the law on Mount Sinai—do. 
aan) Moses consecrating Aaron and his Sons to the Priesthood—do. 


Moses sheweth the Brazen Serpent to the People to be healed—do. 

Moses shewn the promised land from the top of Mount Pisga—6 feet by 10. 

Joshua crossing the River Jordan with the Ark—do. 

The Twelve Tribes drawing Lots for the Lands of their inheritance—do. . 

The Call of Isaiah and Jeremiah—each 5 feet by 14. f 
David anointed King—6 feet by 10. 


The Gospel Dispensation. 

Christ’s Birth—6 feet by 12. 

The naming of John; or, the Prophecies of Zacharias—6 feet by 12. 

The Kings bringing Presents to Christ—6 feet by 12. 

Christ among the Doctors—6 feet by 10. 

The Descent of the Holy Ghost on our Saviour at the River Jordan—16 
feet by 14. 

Christ healing the Sick in the Temple—do. 

Christ’s last Supper—6 feet by 10. 

Christ’s Crucifixion—28 feet by 36. 

Christ’s Ascension—12 feet by 18. 





ae The Inspiration of St. Peter—i0 feet by 14. b: 
if e Paul and Barnabas rejecting the Jews and receiving the Gentiles—do 
et. : : C 
a The Revelation Dispensation. 
* ae 
.y John called to write the Revelations—6 feet by 10. “a 
ma Saints prostrating themselves before the throne of God—do. 
‘oe The Opening of the Seven Seals; or Death on the Pale Horse—do 

4) i The overthrow of the old Beast and false Prophet—do. ~ 
: i’ The Last Judgment—do. 
eh ie nm Y 
i: 5 The New Jerusalem—do S¢ 
a 
a 1ceeh 
ee 
| ee 
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Painted for, and in the possession of Wiliam Beckford, Esq. of Fonthill. 

The picture of St. Michael and his Angels fighting and casting out the 
Red Dragon and his Angels. 

Do. of the Women clothed in the Sun. 

Do. of John called to write the Revelations. 

Do. of the Beast rising out of the Sea. 

Do. of the mighty Angel, one fuot upon Sea, and the other on Earth, 

Do. of St. Antony of Padua, 

Do. of the Madre-dolorosa. 

Do. of Simeon with the Child in his arms. 

Do. of a small Landscape, with a Hunt passing in the back-ground. 

Do. of Abraham and Isaac going to Sacrifice—6 feet by 10. 

Do. of a whole length Figure of Thomas 4 Becket, larger than life. 

Do. of the Angel in the Sun assembling the Birds of the air, before the 
destruction of the old Beast. 

Four half lengths. 

The small picture of the Order of the Garter, differing in composition 
from the great picture at Windsor. 


In the possession of the Earl of Grosvenor—all 5 feet by 7, 
The picture of the Shunamite’s Son raised to life by the Prophet Elisha. 
Do. of Jacob blessing Joseph’s Sons. 
Do. of the Death of Wolfe (orig. picture). 
Do. of the Battle of La Hogue. 
Do. of the Boyne. 
Do. of the Restoration of Charles II. 
Do. of Cromwell dissolving the long Parliament. 
A small portrait of Gen. Wolfe, when a boy. 
The picture of the Golden Age. 


In different Churches. 

The picture of St. Michael chaining the Dragon, in Trinity Coliege, Cam- 
bridge—15 feet by 8. 

Ditto of the Angels announcing the Birth of our Saviour, in the Cathedral 
Church ef Rochester—10 feet by 6. 

Do. of the death of St. Stephen, in the Church of St. Stephen, Walbrook 
—10 by 18. 

Do. of the Raising of Lazarus, in the Cathedral of Winchester—10 feet by 14. 

Do. of St. Paul shaking the Viper off his finger, in the Chapel at Green- 
wich—27 by 15. 

The Supper, over the Communion-table in the Collegiate Church of Wind - 
sor—8 by 13. 

The Resurrection of our Saviour, in the east window of ditto—28 feet by 32. 

‘The Crucifixion, in the window of ditto—28 féet by 36. 


‘The Angel announcing our Saviour’s Birth, in ditte—10 feet by 14. 
VOL. VI. 4 A 
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pen | The birth of our Saviour, in ditto—9 by 16. | 
ye a The Kings presenting Gifts to our Saviour, in ditto—do. 
ttt The picture of Peter denying our Saviour, in the Chapel of Lord Newark. 


bi The Resurrection of our Saviour, inthe church at Barbadoes—10 feet by 6. 
The picture of Moses with the Law, and John the Baptist, in ditto—as 
jarge as life. 


In the Collection of Henry Hope, Esq.—First. painted for the late Bishop of 


Bristol. 
DRAWINGS. 
Faith, St. Matthias, St. Bartholomew, 
Hope, | St. Thomas, St. James the Mi- 
Charity, St. Jude, nor Apostle, 
Innocence, St. Simeon, Malachi, 
St. Matthew, St. Ja. the Major, Micah, 
St Mark, St. Philip, Zachariah, 
at St. Luke, St. Peter, and 
St. John, St. Andrew, Daniel. 
COMPOSITIONS. 


Paul shaking the Viper from his finger. Peter delivered from Prison. 

Paul preaching at Athens. The Conversion of St. Paul. 

Elymas the Sorcerer struck blind. Paul before Felix. 

Cornelius and the Angel. 

Two whole iengths of the late Archbishop of York’s two eldest Sons. 

A whole length portrait of the late Lord Grosvenor. 

The picture of Jacob drawing water at the Well for Rachel and her flock; 
in the possession of Mrs. Evans. 


In the Historical Gallery, Paill-Mall. 


The picture of the Citizens of London offering the Crown to William the 
Conqueror. 

The Queen Mother soiiciting the King to pardon her son John. 

Three of the children of the late Archbishop of York, with the portrait 
of the Archbishop, half lengths; in the possession of the Rev. Dr. Drummond, 

The family picture, half lengths, of Mrs. Cartwright’s Children. 

Do. of Sir Edmund Bacon’s Nephew and Niece, half lengths. 

Do. of — Lane, Esq.’s Children, half lengths. 

A lady leading three Children of Virtue to the ‘Temple. 

A picture of Madora. 


in various Cellections. 


The picture of the late Lord Clive receiving the Duannie irom the Great 
Mogul; for Lord Clive. 
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Christ receiving the Sick and Lame inthe Temple; in the Pennsylvanian 
Hospital, Philadelphia—11 feet by 18. 
The picture of Pylades and Orestes; for Sir George Beaumont. 
The Original sketch of Cicero at the Tomb of Archimedes; for ditto. 
The picture of Leonidas ordering Cleombrotas into banishment with his 
Wife and Children; W. Smith, Esq. first painted for W. Locke, Esq. 
Do. of the Marys at the Sepulchre; ditto. 
Do. of Alexander and the Physician; for General Stibert. 
Do. of Julius Cesar reading the Life of Alexander; ditto. 
Do. of the Return of the Prodigal Son; for Sir James Earle. 
Do. of the Death of Adonis; Mr. Knight, Portland place. 
Do. of the Continence of Scipio; ditto. 
Do. of Venus and Cupid, oval; Mr. Steers, Temple, now Mr. Acerman’s, 
Bristol. 
Do. of Alfred dividing his Loaf; presented to Stationers’-hall by Alderman 
Boydell—8 feet by 11. 
Do. of Helen brought to Paris; in the possession of a family in Kent, name 
not ascertained. 
A small sketch of the Shunamite’s Son restored, &c.; Rev. — Hand, pa inted 
for Dr. Newton, Bishop of Bristol. 
Cupid stung by a Bee, oval; — Vesey, Esq. in Ireland. 
Agrippina surrounded by her Children, and reclining her head on the urn 
containing the ashes of Germanicus; — Vesey, Esq. in Ireland. 
The Death of Wolfe, the third Picture; in the possession of the Prince of 
Waldeck. 
Do. the fourth picture; Lord Bristol. 
A small do. the fifth picture; Monckton family. 
Do. of Romeo and Juliet; Duke of Courland. 
Do. of King Lear and his Daughters; ditto. 
Do. of Belisarius and the Boy; Sir Francis Baring. 
Do. of Sir Francis Baring and part of his Family, containing six figures as 
large as life; ditto. 
Do. of Simeon and the Child, as large as life. Provost of Eton. 
Do. of the late Lord Clive receiving the Duannie from the Great Mogul, a 
second picture; for Madras. 
The second picture of Philippa soliciting of Edward Il. the Pardon of the 
Burgesses of Calais; in the possession of — Willet, Esq. 
Do. of Europa on the back of the Bull; at Calcutta—8 feet by 11. 
Do. of the Death of Hyacinthus; painted for Lord Kerry, but now in the 
National Gallery at Paris. 
The picture of Venus presenting her Girdle to Juno; painted for Lerd Ker. 
ry, and in the National Gallery; figures as large as life in both pictures. 
Do. of Rinaldo and Armida; for Caleb Whitefoord, Esq. 
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pe i The birth of our Saviour, in ditto—9 by 16. 
janet The Kings presenting Gifts to our Saviour, in ditto—do. 
i ait The picture of Peter denying our Saviour, in the Chapel of Lord Newark. 
‘te +, The Resurrection of our Saviour, in the church at Barbadoes—10 feet by 6. 
i ie The picture of Moses with the Law, and John the Baptist, in ditto—as 
i, 4 jarge as life. , 
5: fs In the Collection of Henry Hope, Esq.—First painted for the late Bishop of 
a i ls Bristol. 
er DRAWINGS. 
ae Faith, St. Matthias, St. Bartholomew, 
fe Hope, | St. Thomas, St. James the Mi- 
‘ Charity, St. Jude, nor Apostle, 
: Innocence, St. Simeon, Malachi, 
es | St. Matthew, St. Ja. the Major, Micah, ; 
7 St. Mark, St. Philip, Zachariah, 
mit 4 St. Luke, St. Peter, and 
i r St. John, St. Andrew, Daniel. 
a” Hig COMPOSITIONS. ;' 
4 f Paul shaking the Viper from his finger. Peter delivered from Prison. f 
TB Paul preaching at Athens. The Conversion of St. Paul. 
ale Elymas the Sorcerer struck blind. Paul before Felix. 
Cornelius and the Angel. Pe 
Two whole iengths of the late Archbishop of York’s two eldest Sons. 
A whole length portrait of the late Lord Grosvenor. | 


The picture of Jacob drawing water at the Well for Rachel and her flock; 
in the possession of Mrs. Evans. 
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In the Historical Gallery, Pail-Mail. 


The picture of the Citizens of London offering the Crown to William the 


dh Conqueror. 

4 | The Queen Mother soliciting the King to pardon her son John. " 
% Three of the children of the late Archbishop of York, with the portrait 

z of the Archbishop, half lengths; in the possession of the Rev. Dr. Drummond. 

af The family picture, half lengths, of Mrs. Cartwright’s Children. ol 


Do. of Sir Edmund Bacon’s Nephew and Niece, half lengths. 

Do. of — Lane, Esq.’s Children, half lengths. Bi 
A lady leading three Children of Virtue to the Temple. 

A picture of Madora. 
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in various Collections. N; 
il The picture of the late Lord Clive receiving the Duannie trom the Great - 
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Mogul; for Lord Clive. 
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Christ receiving the Sick and Lame inthe Temple; in the Pennsylvanian 
Hospital, Philadelphia—11 feet by 18. 
The picture of Pylades and Orestes; for Sir George Beaumont. 
The Original sketch of Cicero at the Tomb of Archimedes; for ditto. 
The picture of Leonidas ordering Cleombrotas into banishment with his 
Wife and Children; W. Smith, Esq. first painted for W. Locke, Esq. 
Do. of the Marys at the Sepulchre; ditto. 
Do. of Alexander and the Physician; for General Stibert. 
Do. of Julius Cesar reading the Life of Alexander; ditto. 
Do. of the Return of the Prodigal Son; for Sir James Earle. 
Do. of the Death of Adonis; Mr. Knight, Portland place. 
Do. of the Continence of Scipio; ditto. 
Do. of Venus and Cupid, oval; Mr. Steers, Temple, now Mr. Acerman’s, 
Bristol. 
Do. of Alfred dividing his Loaf; presented to Stationers’-hall by Alderman 
Boydell—8 feet by 11. 
Do. of Helen brought to Paris; in the possession of a family in Kent, name 
not ascertained. 
A small sketch of the Shunamite’s Son restored, &c.; Rev. ~— Hand, pa inted 
for Dr. Newton, Bishop of Bristol. 
Cupid stung by a Bee, oval; — Vesey, Esq. in Ireland. 
Agrippina surrounded by her Children, and reclining her head on the urn 
containing the ashes of Germanicus; — Vesey, Esq. in Ireland. 
The Death of Wolfe, the third Picture; in the possession of the Prince of 
Waldeck. 
Do. the fourth picture; Lord Bristol. 
A small do. the fifth picture; Monckton family. 
Do. of Romeo and Juliet; Duke of Courland. 
Do. of King Lear and his Daughters; ditto. 
Do. of Belisarius and the Boy; Sir Francis Baring. 
Do. of Sir Francis Baring and part of his Family, containing six figures as 
large as life; ditto. 
Do. of Simeon and the Child, as large as life. Provost of Eton. 
Do. of the late Lord Clive receiving the Duannie from the Great Mogul, a 
second picture; for Madras. 
The second picture of Philippa soliciting of Edward Il. the Pardon of the 
Burgesses of Calais; in the possession of — Willet, Fisq. 
Do. of Europa on the back of the Bull; at Calcutta—8 feet by 11. 
Do. of the Death of Hyacinthus; painted for Lord Kerry, but now in the 
National Gallery at Paris. 
The picture of Venus presenting her Girdle to Juno; painted for Lerd Ker. 
ry, and in the National Gallery; figures as large as life in both pictures. 
Do. of Rinaldo and Armida; for Caleb Whitefoord, Esq. 
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Do. of Pharaoh’s Daughter with the child Moses; — Pauch, Esq. originally 
painted for General Lawrence. 

Do. of the stolen Kiss; painted for ditto, and in possession of — Pauch, Esq. 

Do, of Angelica and Madora; for ditto. 

Do. of the Woman of Samaria at the Well with Christ; ditto. 

Do. of Pztus and Arria; in the possession of Col. Smith, at the Tower. 

Do. of Rebecca coming to David; Sir Jacob Ashley. 

A drawing representing Christ’s Nativity; Mr. Tomkins, Doctors Commons 

Do. of Rebecca receiving the Bracelets at the Well; late Lord Bucking- 
HNamshire. 

Do. of the stolen Kiss; ditto. 

Do. of Rinaldo and Armida; ditto. 

Do. of a Mother and Child; ditto. 

The whole length portrait of Sir Thomas Strange; in the Town-hall of 
Ualifax. 

Do. of Sir John Sinclair. 

The picture of Agrippina landing at Brundusium (the first picture); paint- 





ed for Drummond, Archbishop of York, and in the possession of Lord Kinnoul. 
Do. of do. for the Earl of Exeter, at Burleigh (second picture). 
Do. of do. for Mr. Joyce (third picture); now in the possession of — Hatch 
Esq. in Essex. 
A small picture of Jupiter and Semele; in the possession of Mr. Mitchel. 
The Large picture lost at sea. 


Mr. Wests House at Windsor. 


Hector parting with his Wife and Child at the Sczan Gate; painted for Dr 
Newton, late Bishop of Bristol. 

The Prophet Elisha raising the Shunamite’s Son 

The raising of Lazarus. 

Edward III. crossing the River Somme. 

Queen Philippa at the Battle of Nevil’s Cross. 

The Angels announcing to the Shepherds the Birth of our Saviour. 

The Kings bringing Presents to our Saviour. 

A View on the River Thames at Hammersmith. 

A do. on the banks of the River Susquehanna, in America. 

The picture of Tangere-mill, at Eton. | 

Do. of Chrysas returned to her Father Chrysus. 


Pictures painted by Mr. West for his ewn Collection —Jn the painting-room. 


Venus and Adonis, as large as life. 

The Sixth picture of the Death of Wolfe; with alterations. 
The second picture of the Battle of La Hogue; with ditto 
The Sketch of Macbeth and the Witches. 

Vhe small picture of the return of Tobias 
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Do. of the return of the Prodigal Son. 

Do. of Ariadne on the Sea-shore. 

Do. of the Death of Adonis. 

Do. of John, King of France, brought prisoner to the Black Prince, 

The small picture of Antiochus and Stratonice. 

Do. of King Lear and his Daughter. 

The picture of Chrysus on the Sea-shore. 

Do. of Nathan and David,—‘ ‘Thou art the Man:”—as large as life. 

Do. of Elijah raising the Widow’s Son to life. 

Do. of the Choice of Hercules. 

Do. of Venus and Europa. 

Do. of Daniel interpreting the Hand-writing on the wall. 

The small picture of the Ambassador from Tunis, with his attendant, as 
he appeared in England in 1781. 

The drawing of Marius on the ruins of Carthage. 

Do. of Cato giving his daughter in Marriage at his Death; both in the pos- 
session of the Archduke Joseph—duplicates with Mr. West. 

Do. of Belisarius brought to his family; for Mr. Mier, at Hamburgh—du- 
plicate with Mr. West. 

The large picture of the Death of the Stag, or the rescuing of Alexander 
Ill; for Lord Seaforth—12 feet by 18; the drawing and painted Sketch with 
Mr. West. 

The picture of Cymon and Iphigenia, and Endymion and Diana; at Went- 
worth Castle, Yorkshire—duplicate with Mr. West. 

Do. of Cymon and Iphigenia, and Angelica and Madora; in the possession 
of Mr. Mitten of Shropshire, painted at Rome. 

Small picture of the Battle of Cressy. 

Small sketch of the Order of the Garter. 

Mr. West's small picture of his family. 

The sketch of Edward II. with his Queen and the Citizens of Calais. 

Mr. West’s small copy from Vandyke’s picture of Cardinal Bentivoglio, 
now in the National Gallery at Paris. 

Mr. West’s copy from Corregio’s celebrated picture at Parma, viz. St. 
Gerolemo, now in the National Gallery. 

The large Landscape from Windsor Forest. 

The picture of Mark Antony shewing the Robe and Will of Julius Cesar 
to the people—6 feet by 10. 

Do. of Egysthus viewing the body of Clytemnestra, 


_ The large sketch of the Window at Windsor of the Kings presenting gifts 
to the infant Christ. 





The small sketch of the Battle of Nevil’s Cross. 
The second small sketch of the Order of the Garter. 


The small picture of Ophelia before the King and Queen, with her brother 
Laertes. | 
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eit iz Do. of the Recovery of his Majesty in the year 1789. 
ee Do. from Thomson’s Seasons, of Miranda and her two Companions. 
: ef Do. of Edward Ill. crowning Ribemont at Calais—a sketch. 
ea The picture of Leonidas taking leave of his family on his going to Ther- 
uh Wg mopylz. 
a . ‘ : Do. of a Bacchanté, as large as life, half length; now in the possession of 
ante Sir John Leicester. 
at First sketch of the Battle of Cressy. 
mee. |e ‘The picture of Phzton soliciting. Apollo for the chariot of the Sun. 


ute The second picture of Cicero at the tomb of Archimedes. 

et We The small picture of Belisarius and the Boy—different from that in the 
possession of Sir Francis Baring. 

No. of the Eagle giving the Vase of Water to Psyche. 

aa Do. of the Death of Adonis, from Anacreon.—Its companion Adonis and 
oe: : his Dog. 


i Do. of Moonlight and the “* Beckoning Ghost,” from Pope’s Elegy. 
jit Do. of the Angel sitting on the stone at the Sepulchre. 
pint: Second picture of the same, but differing in composition. 
at A small sketch of do. 
t t aH A sketch of King Lear and his Daughter. 
bs: Ff } The second picture of Angelica and Madora. 
ie ti Do. of the Damsel and Orlando. 
4 : Mr. West’s portrait, half length. 


Beh Sketch of his two Sons when Children. 
ee Do. when Boys. 
Do. when Men. 
Portrait of the Rev. — Preston. 
Picture of the Bacchanté Boys. 
Do. of the Good Samaritan. 


dn the G allery. 


Picture of the destruction of the old Beast and false Prophet.—Revelations. 
Do. of Christ healing the Sick, Lame, and Blind in the Temple. 

Do. of Tintern Abbey. 

Do. of Death on the Pale Horse; or, the Opening of the Seals. 

Do. of Jason and the Dragon—in imitation of Salvator Rosa. 

Do. of Venus and Adonis looking at Cupids bathing. 

Do. of Moses and Aaron before Pharaoh. 

Do. of the Uxbridge Passage-boats on the Canal, returning in the evening. 





le Do. of St. Paul and Barnabas rejecting the Jews and turning to the Gen- 

ea tiles. 

oe Do. falling of Trees in the great Park at Windsor. “| 
; it kK Do. of Diomede and his Chariot—Horses struck by the hghtning of Jupiter 4 
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Do. of the Milk-woman in St. James's Park, with Children receiving milk 
from the cow. 
Do. of King Lear in the storm at the hovel. 
Do. of the expulsion of Adam and Eve from Paradise. 
Do. of the Order of the Garter. 
Do, of Orion on the Dolphin’s back. 
Picture of Cupid complaining to Venus of a Bee having stung his finger. 
Do. of the Deluge. 
Do. of Queen Elizabeth’s Procession to St. Paul’s. 
Do. of Christ’s shewing a little Child as the emblem of Heaven. 
Do. of Harvest Home. 
Do. of a View from the east-end of Windsor Castle looking over Datchet. 
Do. of washing of Sheep. 
Do. of St. Paul shaking the Viper from his finger. 
Do. of the Sun setting behind a group of trees on the banks of the Thames 
at Twickenham. 
Do. of the driving of Sheep and Cows to water. 
Do. of Cattle drinking at a watering-place in the Great Park, Windsor, 
with Mr. West drawing. 
Do. of Pharaoh and his Host drowned in the Red-Sea. 
Do. of Calypso and Telemachus on the sea-shore—second picture. 
Do. of Gentlemen fishing at Dagenham Breach waters. 
Do. of Moses consecrating Aaron and his Sons to the Priesthood. 
Do. of the View of Windsor Castle from Snow-hill, in the Great Park. 
Do. of a Mother inviting her little Boy to come to her through a small 
stream of water. 
Do. of the naming of Samuel, and the prophesying of Zacharius. 
Do. of the Ascension of our Saviour. 
Do. of the Birth of Jacob and Esau. 
Do. of the Brewer’s Porter and Hod carrier drinking porter at the door of 
an Ale-house. 
Do. of Venus attended by the Graces. 
. of Samuel when a boy presented to Eli. 
. of Christ’s Last Supper (in brown colour). 
. of the Reaping of Harvest, with Windsor in the back-ground. 
. of Adonis and his Dog going to the Chase. 
. of Christ among the Doctors in the Temple. 
. of Moses shewing the Promised Land. 
Do. of Joshua crossing the River Jordan withthe Ark. 
Do. of Christ's Nativity. 
Do. of Mothers with their Children, in water. 
Do. of Cranford Bridge. 
. the sketch of Pyrrhus, when a child, before King Glaucus 
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Do. of the Traveller laying his piece of Bread on the Bridle of the dead 
Ass.—From Sterne. 
The Captive—from do. 
The picture of Cupid letting loose two Pidgeons; now in possession of 
Captain Agar. 
Do. of Cupid asleep. 
Do. of Children eating Cherries. 
Sketch of a Mother and her Child on her lap. 
The small picture of the Eagle bringing the Cup to Psyche. 
The picture of St. Antony of Padua and the Child. 
Do. of Jacob, and Laban with his two Daughters. 
Do. of the Women looking into the Sepulchre, and beholding two Angels 
where the Lord lay. 
Do. of the Angel loosening the chains of St. Peter in prison. 
Do. of the Death of Sir Philip Sidney. 
Do. of the Death of Epaminondas. 
Do. of the Death of Bayard. 
The small sketch of Christ’s Ascension. 
The sketch of a group of Legendary Saints, in imitation of Rubens. 
The picture of Kosciusco on a couch, as he appeared in London in 1797. 
Do. of the Death of Cephalus. 
Do. of Abraham and Isaac—* Here is the wood and fire, but where is the 
lamb to sacrifice.” . 
The sketch of the Bard—from Gay. 
Do of the pardoning of John by his brother King Richard the First, at the 
solicitation of the Queen-Mother. 
Do. of St. George and the Dragon. 
The picture of Eponina with her Children giving bread to her Husband 
when in concealment. 
The sketch, on Paper, of Christ’s Last Supper. 
The picture of the pardoning of John, at his Mother’s solicitation 
Do. of the Death of Lord Chatham. 
Do. of the presentation of the crown to William the Conquerer. 
Do. of Europa crowning the Bull with flowers. 
The picture of Mr. West’s Garden, Gallery, and Painting-room 
Do. of the Cave of Despair—from Spenser. 
Do. of Christ’s Resurrection. 
The sketch of the Destruction of the Spanish Armada. 
The picture of Arethusa bathing. 
The sketch of Priam soliciting of Achilles the body of Hector. 
The picture of Moonlight (smail). 1 
The small sketch of Cupid shewing Venus his finger stung by a Bee. 
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Drawings and Sketches on Paper, in the Gallery. 

The Drawings of the two sides of the intended Chapel at Windsor, with 
the arrangement of the Pictures, &c. 

The Drawing of St. Matthew, with the Angel. 

Do. of Alcibiades, and Timon of Athens. 

Do. of Penn’s Treaty. 

Do. of Regulus, his departure from Rome. 

Do. of Mark Antony, shewing the Robe and Will of Ceasar. 

Do. of the birth of Jacob and Esau. 

Do. of the death of Dido. 

The large sketch, in oil, (on paper) of Moses receiving the Laws on 
Mount Sinai. 

The large drawing of the death of Hippolytus. 

The large sketch, in oil, of the landing of Agrippina, on paper. 

Do. of Leonidas ordering Cleombrotus into Banishment, on paper. 

The drawing of the death of Epaminondas. 

The sketch, in oil, of the death of Aaron, on paper. 

The drawing of the death of Sir Philip Sidney. 

The sketch, in oil, on paper, of David prostrate, whilst the destroying An- 
sel sheathes the Sword. 

The drawing of the Woman looking into the Sepulchre. 

Do. of St. John preaching. 

Do. of the Golden Age. 

Do. of Antiochus and Stratonice. 

Do. of the death of Demosthenes. 

The large sketch, in oil, on paper, of Death on the Pale Horse. 

The drawing of King John and the Barons with Magna Charta. 

Do. of La Hogue. 

Do. of Jacob and Laban. 

The large do. of the Destruction of the Assyrian Camp by the destroying 
Angel. | 

The large sketch, in oil, on paper, of Christ raising the Widow’s Son. 

Do. indo. on paper,-of the Water gushing from the rock when struck by 
Moses. 

The Drawing of the death of Socrates. 

Do. of the battle of the Boyne. 

Do. of the death of Eustace St. Celaine. | 

The sketch, in oil, on paper, of the Procession of Agrippina with her Chil- 
dren and the Roman Ladies through the Roman camp when in mutiny. 

The drawing of the Rescue of Alexander Ill. of Scotland from the fury 
of a Stag. 

The drawing of the death of Wolfe. 

The sketch, in oil, of King Alfred dividing his loaf with a Pilgrim. 

Do. of the Raising of Lazarus. 
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The small whole length of Thomas 4 Becket, in oil, on canvass. 
The small picture of the death of the Stag. 

The drawing of do. 

Do. of Nathan and David. 

.of Joseph making himself known to his Brethren. 

. of Narcissus at the Fountain. 

. in smali of the Duannie received by Lord Clive. 

. of the Continence of Scipro. 

. of the Last Judgment, and the Sea giving up its dead. 

. of the Bard—from Gay. 

. of Belisarius and his family. 

The sketch, in oil, of Aaron standing between the dead and living to stop 


the Plague. 
Do. on paper, of the Messenger announcing to Samuel the loss of the 


battle. 

The drawing of Sir Philip Sidney ordering the water to be given to the 
wounded Soldier. 

The large drawing of the giving of the Duannie to Lord Clive. 

The large picture of King Lear in the storm at the hovel on the heath; 
painted for the Shakspeare Gallery, but now in the Academy at Philadelphia. 
—Its companion, Ophelia before the King and Queen; ini ditto. 

Mr. West painting the portrait of Mrs. West, in one picture, half figures, 


SSEPPES 


large as life; in ditto. 7 

The half length portrait of R. Fulton, Esq. in ditto. 

Hagar and Ishmael, figures as large as life; painted for Lord Cremorne, 
but now in the possession of a nobleman in Ireland. 

Thetis bringing the armour from Vulcan to her son Achilles; painted for 
Thomas Hope, Esq. 

Iris bearing Jove’s command to King Priam, to go and solicit the body of 
his son Hector; painted for ditto. 

William of Dolbeny presenting his three Daughters to King Alfred UI. to 
make choice of one for his wife; painted for the late Duke of Rutland, and 
now at Belvoir Castle. 

Christ among the Doctors.—Its companion, Christ blessing little Children: 
both painted for the late Duke of Rutland, and at Belvoir Castle. 

The Grecian Daughter defending her father from the Tyrant—Its com- 
panion, the Couch scene of King Lear and his Daughter; painted for Mr. 


Bowles of Wanstead. 

The small picture of Thetis bringing the armour to Achilles in which the 
Myrmidons are introduced. Two sketches of the same subject without the 
Myrmidons—one in colours the other in claro-scura; in the possession of 
Mr. Wesst. 

The Victory off Trafalgar, or the death of Lord Nelson, a large composi- 
tion; in the possession of Mr. West 
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The death of Lord Nelson in the cockpit of the ship Victory; painted for 
John M‘Arthur, Esq. 

Victory bearing the body of Lord Nelson to the arms of Brittania; painted 
for ditto. 

A small picture of the Resurrection of our Saviour; in the possession of 
Mr. West. 

The drawing of Prince Bladud contemplating the Medicinal virtues of the 
Bath waters by observing their effect on Swine. 

A view of Bath from the high ground eastward of Prior-Park House. 

A view of the rocks at Bristol Wells. 

A view in Prior Park, near Bath. 

A view on the river Avon, at Bath. 

These drawings are in the possession of Mr. West. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF LITERATURE. 
(Continued from page 469.) 


Tue author of the lay of the Last Minstrel and Marmion may 
be considered as the minion of modern popularity; for the works 
of no living, and of few dead authors, have been so widely and 
so rapidly diffused. We are, we believe, correct in stating, that 
upwards of twenty-five thousand copies of the Lay have been 
printed in the space of six years, and seventeen thousand 
copies of Marmion since its first appearance in spring 1808. 
The effect of this extensive popularity has been almost ludi- 
crous. Upon the annunciation of an expected pocm, we are 
well assured that at least four musicians have prepared notes for 
unwritten songs; two artists have been retained to illustrate 
scenes which were yet to be born of the author; and as many sa- 
tirists, having blessed God and the founder, have set them down 
to parody a work yet in embryo. These pleasing and painful 
marks of notoriety go in the main to prove the same issue; for 
even the master of a dung-barge knows enough of navigation to 
discover which vessel is likely to get soonest under weigh, and 
to obtain her assistance, if possible, to tow him out of harbour. 
We have been at some pains to discover the talisman upon which 
this popular enthusiasm depends, but we find it more easy to ex- 
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press ourselves on the subject by negatives than by positive as- 
sertion. Mr. Scott’s fame certainly does not rest on the art of 
his story, for of that he has hitherto given no example; on the 
contrary, the incidents, both in the Lay and Marmion, are of 
themselves slightly interesting, and loosely put together. Nei- 
ther can we consider his characters, though drawn with a bold 





and determined pencil, as entitling him, on their account, to oc- 
cupy the distinguished rank which he holds in the poetical caten- 
dar. ‘They are, properly speaking, the portraits of genera ra- 
ther than of individuals. William of Deloraine, Marmion, Clara, 
and Constance, are just such persons as might represent any 
one predatory free booter, ambitious noble, sentimental damsel, 
and reprobate nun, that ever dignified the pages of romance. 
The features (perhaps with exception of Marmion’s forgery) 
must be allowed to bear a striking general resemblance to the 
characters of these ranks in the middle ages; but there is a want 
of individuality. The knights and freebooters of Mr. Scott are, 
like Sir Fopling Flutter, knights of the shire, and represent 
each a whole class; and, although the poet may have been more 
anxious to give a general view of the period. in which he laid 
his scene, than a picture of individual manners; and in this he 
has assuredly succeeded; we naust still deny the praise of ex- 
cellence to him who has halted in full career, and stopped short 
in finishing his picture, even at the most interesting point; and 
so thinking, we cannot give unqualified approbation to Mr. 
Scott’s skill in drawing portraits. To moral sentiment he has 
made little pretence: the few specimens which occur in his po- 
etry are true, but they are obvious; and their best recommenda- 
tion is, that they have uniformly a virtuous or honourable ten- 
dency, and are expressed with the unaffected simplicity and 
lofty feeling of one who is in earnest in recommending the truth 
which he delivers. The descriptive passages claim more un- 
equivocal praise; and in this department of poetry Mr. Scott 
frequently stands alone, and unrivalled. Instances are so nume- 
rous, that their quotation seems unnecessary: but still, even of 
those passages, which have been most highly praised, many do 
not boast the luxuriance conspicuous in the descriptions of 
Southey, or the elegance which is frequently displayed by the 
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bard of Hope. To what, then, are we to attribute a charm which 
has interested the old and the grave, as well as gay youth and 
frolic boyhood? It must, we apprehend, be ascribed to that se- 
cret art which will be found to pervade the popular writings of 
almost every country, despite of their sins against common 
sense or classical criticism; that, in short, of rendering inte- 
resting the story which they have to tell, not by its own proper 
merit, but by the mode of telling it. It is thus that De Foe has 
contrived to identify the feelings of every reader with those of 
Robinson Crusoe, to render his slightest wants and inconvenien- 
cies subjects of our anxious solicitude, and protract a tale, in 
itself the most unique and simple possible, with unabated in- 
terest, through so many pages of minute and trivial incident. 
In the same manner we lose the author in the admired passages 
of the Lay and Marmion, because he never seems to think of 
himself, but appears wholly engrossed with the desire of im- 
pressing on the auditor the outlines of a description which is 
vividly sketched in his own mind. In describing a battle, a siege, 
or a striking incident of any kind, he seldom brings forward ob- 
jects unless by that general outline by which a spectator would 
be actually affected. He enters into no minute detail; it is the 
reneral effect, the hurry, the bustle of the scene, those conco- 
mitant sounds of tumult and sights of terror which stun the ear 
and dazzle the eye, which he details to his readers, and which 
have often the effect of converting them into spectators. In like 
manner, in scenes of repose, he seems more anxious to enjoy 
than to describe them; his ideas crowd upon him, but he dis- 
patches each of them in a line, and leaves the imagination of 
his reader, if it be capable of excitation, to follow forth and fill 
up the outline which he has sketched. To an active fancy this 
is a pleasant task, for which it returns to the author as much 
gratitude at least as is his due. A slow comprehension, on the 
contrary, catches the general proposition, and is pleased to 
escape from that more minute detail, which, however pleasing to 


true admirers of poetry, seems only embarrassing tautology to 
those who, with inert imagination, and an indifference to the 
beauties of protracted description, feel nevertheless a natural in- - 
terest in the incidents of the tale, and in the animation with 
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Which they succeed to each other. Mr. Scott, we have remark- 
ed, scems to be fully sensible of his strength in thus embodying 
and presenting his scene to the imagination of his readers, and 
has studiously avoided sliding into distinct narration. Every in- 
cident is usually conveyed by the means of indirect description; 
and, so remarkably is this the case, that, even when a narrative 
is placed in the mouth of a personage in the poem, the scene is 
instantly shifted, and the incidents of that yery tale held up in 
motion and action to the reader, something a-kin to the pheno- 
mena observed in dreams, where every thing is presented to the 
eye, and little or nothing to the ear; and where, if our fancy is 
crossed by the supposed report of another course of action, that 
secondary train of ideas is immediately substituted for the ori- 
ginal vision, and we imagine ourselves spectators of it instead 
of being only auditors. It is indisputable, that the art of thus 
rivetting the attention of the audience forms one great source 
of this author’s popularity. 

We must not omit to mention Mr. Scott’s learning, by which 
we mean his knowledge of the manners of the time in which 
his scenes are laid. Thé display of this knowledge has, perhaps, 
here and there, degenerated into antiquarian pedantry, but 


the possession of it was essential to the purpose of the author. 
Sapere est firincipium et fons. It is the true touch of manners 
which gives justice to a narrative poem, and discriminates it 
from those which are either founded upon the vague imagina- 
tion of an author, or tamely copied from the model of some 
more original writer. The difference can be discovered by the 
least enlightened, just as an individual portrait can be distin- 
euished from a fancy sketch even by those who are unacquaint- 
ed with the original. With these remarks upon the truth and 
spirit of his poetry, we leave Mr. Scott, no unworthy member 
of the triumvirate with whom he has divided the public applause. 

According to modern custom we should now consider the 
imitators, or, as the modish phrase is, the school of these re- 


spective poets; if that can be called a school where no pupil 


will heartily yield pre-eminence even to his pedagogue, and 
where each preceptor would willingly turn his scholars out of 
doors. Upon professed imitators we shall bestow ‘very short 
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consideration, as the very circumstance of palpable imitation 
may be considered as decisive against an author’s claim to be 





noticed in such a sketch as we are now drawing of national 
poetry. 

The followers and imitators of Campbell would probably re- 
joice more in being terraed of the school of Goldsmith or John- 
son: yet when we read the Pleasures of Friendship, the Plea- 
sures of Solitude, the Pleasures of Love, and so forth, or even 
when we see such titles in an advertisement, we are naturally 


led to think the subjects could only have been chosen from the - 


popularity of the Pleasures of Hope, or of the Pleasures of Me- 
mory. The latter beautiful poem probably gave Mr. Campbell] 
the original hint of his plan, though it expanded into a more co- 
pious and bolder field of composition than had been attempted 
by Mr. Rogers, and contains beauties of a kind so different, that 
the resemblance of title is almost the only circumstance which 
connects them. The Pleasures of Memory is a gem in which 
the exquisite polish makes up for the inferiority of the water. 
There is not a line in it which has not been earnestly and suc- 
cessfully refined to melody, nor is there a description left un- 
finished, or broken off harshly. The sentiments are easy and 
elegant, and of that natural and pleasing tendency which always 
insuresa favourable reception, even when destitute of novelty. 
We have in Mr. Rogers’s poetry none of Campbell’s sublime 
bursts of moral eloquence, which exalt us above the ordinary 
feelings of our nature; but we are gently and placidly led inte 
a current of sentiment most congenial to all the charities and do- 


mestic attachments of life. Yet those who have by heart the 


Deserted Village of Goldsmith, wili hardly allow Mr. Rogers’s 
title to originality. Something he has gained over his mode] by 
an intimate acquaintance with the fine arts, and the capacity of 
appreciating their most capital productions. The delicacy and 


accuracy of discrimination inseparable trom such attainments, 


diffuses, through his poetry, a certain shade of classical and 
chastened taste, which may serve, perhaps, more than any-of 
the circumstances we have mentioned, to discriminate his pro- 
ductions from those of his contemporaries. 
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With the name of Southey those of Coleridge and of Words- 
worth are naturally and habitually associated. We do not hold, 
with the vulgar, that these ingenious and accomplished men are 








combined to overthrow the ancient land-marks of our poetry, 
and bring back the days of Withers and of Quarles; on the contra- 
ry, to those who give themselves the trouble of considering their 
works attentively, there will appear such points of distinction as 
argue a radical difference in their taste, and the rules they have 
adopted in composition. Still, however, connected as they are 
by habits of friendship, vicinity of residence, and community of 
studies, some general principles may be pointed cut common to 
all three, and entitling them, more than any other living authors, 
to the appellation of a school of productions. We regret to 
say, that the pecultarities which they have in common do not by 
any means seem to us the most valuable properties of their pro- 
ductions. They are all, more or less, favourers of that doctrine 
which considers poetry as the mere imitation of natural feeling, 
and holds that its language ought in consequence to be simpli- 
fied as much as possible to the expressions of passion in ordina- 
ry life. To this proposttion Mr. Wordsworth adds another yet 
more doubtful, that the language of low and rustic life ought to 
be preferred, because, in his opinion, the essential passions of 
the heart find a better soil in which they can attain their matu. 
rity, and because in that condition of life our elementary feel- 
ings co-exist in a state of greater simplicity. Now this appears 
to us a radical error. Those who have studied the lower orders 
of society, especially in a mercantile country, must be sensible 
how much the feelings and talents of that class are degraded, 
imbruted, and debased by the limited exercise to which they are 
confined, and the gross temptations to which they hourly give 
way. Even among the more fortunate inhabitants of a pastoral 
country, the necessity of toiling for daily bread burthens the 
mind and quells the powers of imagination: the few passions by 
which they are strongly actuated are those which are the most 
simple, the most coarse, and the worst regulated; nor can 
the expressions which they dictate be considered as proper 


for poetry; any more than the company of the swains them- 
selves for the society of persons of cultivated taste, manners, 
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and talents. The opposite opinion has led to that affectation of 
a simple nakedness of style, which has, in some instances, de- 
based even the gold of Southey, and forms a far larger allay to 
the coinage of his two friends, which we are about to consider. 

We are, in some degree, uncertain whether we ought to 
view Coleridge as subject to our critical jurisdiction, at least 
under this department. He seems to have totally abandoned 
poetry for the mists of political metaphysics,—mists which, we 
fear, the copious eloquence showered from his cloudy tabernacle 
will rather increase than dispel. With extensive learning, an 
unbounded vigour of imagination, and the most ready command 
of expression both in verse and prose, advantages which none 
of his predecessors enjoy in a greater, if any possess them in an 
equal degree; this author has been uniformly deficient in the 
perseverance and the sound sense which were necessary to turn 
his exquisite talents to their proper use. He has only produced 
in a complete state one or two small pieces, and every thing 
else, begun on 2 larger scale, has been flung aside and left un- 
finished. This is not all: although commanding the most beau- 
tiful poetical language, he has every now and then. thought fit 
to exchange it for the gratuitous pleasure of introducing whole 
stanzas of quaint and vulgar doggrel. These are the passages 
which render learning useless, and eloquence absurd; which 
make fools laugh, and malignant critics “ dance and leap,” but 
which excite, in readers of taste, grief and astonishment, as evi- 
dence of talents misapplied, and genius furnishing arms against 
itself to low-minded envy. To Mr. Coleridge we owe some 
fragments of the most sublime blank verse, and some lyric 
passages of a soft and tender nature, we believe unequalled. 
The verses addressed to “ The Memory of a Deceased Friend,’ 
and those called “ An Introduction to the Tale of the Dark 
Ladie,” are sufficient proofs of our assertion. But these are 
short or unfinished performances, and others which we could 
quote from the same author are of a nature so wild, so unre- 
strained by any rules either in the conception or in the com- 
position; forming such a mixture of the terrible with the dis- 
gusting, of the tender with the ludicrous, and of moral feeling 


with metaphysical sophistry, that we can hardly suppose the au- 
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thor who threw forth such crude effusions is serious in obtain- 
ing a rank among the poets of his country, nor do we feel at 
liberty to press upon him a seat of honour, which, from his 
conduct, he would seem to hold in no esteem. 

The feelings of Mr. Wordsworth appear to be very dif- 
ferent. Although hitherto an unsuccessful competitor for po- 
etical fwme, as far as it depends upon the general voice of the 
public, no man has ever considered the character of the poet’as 
more honourable, or his pursuits as more important. We are 
afraid he will be found rather to err on the opposite side, and, 
with an amiable Quixotry, to ascribe to those pursuits, and to 
that character, a power of stemming the tide of luxury, egotism, 
and corruption of manners, and thus of reforming an age, which 
we devoutly believe can be reformed by nothing short of a mi- 
racle. But inthis, as in other particulars, the poetry of Mr. 
Wordsworth accords strikingly with his character and habits. 
We have made it arule not to draw the character of the man 
while we reviewed the works of the author, and our sketch has 
suffered by this forbearance, for we could have shown, in many 
instances, how curiously they differed or coincided. But if we 
durst now raise the veil of private life, it would be to exhibit a 
picture of manly worth and unaffected modesty; of one who re- 
tired early from all that sullics or hardens the heart, from the 
pursuit of wealth and honours, from the bustle of the world, 
and from the parade of philosophical pursuits; and who, sitting 
down contented in a cottage, realized whatever the poets have 
feigned of content and happiness in retirement. It might have 
been supposed, that, surrounded by romantic scenery, and giv- 
ing his attention only to poetical imagery, and to the objects 
by which they were best suggested, the situation he had chosen 
was the most favourable for his studies; and that such a happy 
‘coincidence of leisure, talents, and situation, ought to have 
produced poetry more generally captivating than that of Mr. 
Wordsworth has hitherto proved. But we have constant reason 
to admire the caprices of human intellect. This very state of 
secluded study seems to have produced effects upon Mr. Words- 
worth’s genius unfavourable to its popularity. In the first place, 
he who is constantly surrounded by the most magnificent natural 
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subjects of description, becomes so intimately acquainted with 
them, that he is apt to dwell less upon the broad getieral afid 
leading traits of character which strike the occasional visitor, and 
which are really their most poetical attributes, than upon the more 
detailed and specific particulars in which one mountain or valley 
differs from another, and which, being less obvious to the general 
eye, are lest interesting to the common ear. But the solitude in 
which Mr. Wordsworth resides has led to a second and more 
important consequence in his writings, and has affected his mode 
of expressing moral truth and feeling, as well as his turn of na- 
tural description. He has himself beautifully described tlie 
truths which he teaches us, as being 





The harvest of a quiet eye 
That broods and rests on his own heart. 


A better heart, a purer and more manly source of honourable 
and virtuous sentiment beats not, we will say it boldly, within 
Britain. Butthe observation of a single subject will not makea 
skilful anatomist, nor will the copying one model, however beau- 
tiful, render a painter acquainted with his art. To attain that 
knowledge of the human bosom necessary to moral poetry, the 
poet must compare his own feelings with those of others; he 
must reduce his hypothesis to theory by actual experiment, stoop 
to sober and regulated truth from the poetic height of his own 
imagination, and observe what impulse the mass of humanity re- 
ceive from those motives and subjects to which he is himself 
acutely alive. It is the want of this observation and knowledge 
of the world which leads Wordsworth into the perpetual and 
leading error of supposing, that trivial and petty incidents can 
supply to mankind in general that train of reflection which, in 
his speculative solitude, he himself naturally attaches to them. 
A reflecting mind and a quick fancy find food for meditation in 
the most trifling occurrences, and can found a connected and de- 


lightful train of deductions upon an original cause «s flimsy as 
the web of a gossamer. The cleaving of a block of wood, the 
dancing of a bush of wild flowers, the question or answer of a 
child, naturally suggest matter of reflection to an «miable and 
reflecting mind, retired from the influence of incidents of a na- 
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ture more generally interesting. And such are Wordsworth’s 
studies, or, as he himself expresses it, 


The outward shows of sky and earth, 
Of hill and valley he has viewed; 

And impulses of deeper birth 

Have come to him in solitude. 


In this situation, the poet’s feelings somewhat resemble 
those of a person accustomed to navigate a small boat upon a 
narrow lake, to whom, if he nossess an active imagination, 
the indentures of the shore, which hardly strike the passing 
stranger, acquire the importance of creeks, bays, and promon- 
tories. Even so the impressions made upon the susceptible 
mind of the solitary poet by common and unimportant incidents; 
and the train of “sweet and bitter fancies’ to which they give 
rise are, in the eye of the public, altogether extravagant and dis- 
proportioned to their cause. We mark this with sincere regret; 
for though Mr. Wordsworth, to the affectation of rude and bald 
simplicity, which we have censured in Southey and Coleridge, 
adds that of harsh and rugged versification, often reduced in 
harmony several steps below well-written prose, yet his power 
of interesting the feelings is exquisite, and we do not envy the 
self-possession of those who can read his beautiful pastorals, 
‘‘ The Brothers” and “ Michael,’ without shedding tears; for it 
may be said of such, that they have no interest in humanity, “no 
part in Jacob, and no inheritance in Israel.’”’ It is therefore to be 
lamented, that Wordsworth should be, upon system, rude in 
diction and trivial in narrative; and that he should continue to 
exhibit traits of feeling bordering upon extravagance, and so 
metaphysically subtile that they are a stumbling block to the ig- 
norant, and foolishness to the learned. But his muse is, we fear, 
irreclaimable, and pleads the freedom of a Cumbrian moun- 
taineer:— 


O’er rough and smooth she trips along, 
And never looks behind; 

And sings a solitary song 
‘That whistles in the wind: 
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Somewhat akin to Wordsworth in the train of his poetry, but 
beneath him in originality of genius, is James Grahame, au- 
thor of the “Sabbath” and the “ Birds of Scotland.” The most 
remarkable feature of his poetical character is his talent for de- 
scribing Scottish scenery in a manner so true and lively as at 





once to bring the picture to the recollection of his countrymen. 
The ardent love of nature in which this power of description 
has its source, is uniformly combined with virtuous and amiable 
feeling. Accordingly, Mr. Grahame’s poetry exhibits much of 
these qualities; but his religion has sometimes a tinge of fanati- 
cism, and his views of society are more gloomy than the truth 
warrants. In his moral poetry he occasionally unites, with the 
nakedness of Wordsworth’s diction, a flatness which is all his 
ewn. In his landscapes, on the other hand, he is always at home, 
and more fortunate than most of his contemporaries. He has 
the art of being minute without being confused, and circumstan- 
tial without being tedious. His Sabbath Walks are admirable 
specimens of this his principal excellence. But this is a vein 
capable of being exhausted, and it will be for the serious con- 
sideration of the Lord of the Manor, whether it has not been 
already sufficiently wrought out. 

Those who may be considered as belongimg to Walter Scott’s 
school of poetry, or, to speak with more propriety, those who, 
like him, have dealt in imitations of the ancient minstrel compo- 
sitions, or have laid their scene in the days of chivalry, form a 
list comprehending some respectable names. Among the imi- 
tators of the old ballad, a species of composition with which Mr. 
Scott begun his prosperous career, we might reckon John Ley- 
den, did not his removal to India withdraw him from our consi 
deration. It may, however, be briefly said of him, that no mar 
wrote better when the subject was dictated by his own feelings, 
and few have overwhelmed the public with an equal quantity o: 
tinsel and verdiage where he substituted the resolution to write 
instead of the impulse which ought to have preceded his deter 
mination. An affectation of abstruse science, and a confusion 
ef the various hoards of knowledge, ill-arranged even by the re- 
tentive memory and powerful intellect to which they were en- 
trusted, have a farther influence in defacing Dr. Leyden’s po- 
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etry. But these faults are often redeemed by beautiful und ex- 
pressive language, an acquaintance with ancient manners equal 
to that of his friend Mr. Scott, and an enthusiasm in the pur- 
suit of such knowledge, which, while circumstances permitted, 
was inferior to that of none who ever entered upon the career of 
national antiquities. Among more professed imitators of Mr. Scott, 





we have been able to distinguish few who merit notice in a trea- 
tise limited, properly speaking, to the year 1808. The Min- 
strels of Acre and the Fight of Falkirk, which have appeared 
about or since that period, are the only compositions of the kind 
which are worth mentioning; and even these are chiefly praise- 
worthy when they least remind us of their original. Imitation 
is in fact a miserable road to fame; in those poets with whom it 
has succeeded, the first who treads the path carries off the merit 
of his followers, and a failure is attended with general ridicule. 

There is a species of legendary poetry of which Dryden set 
the English an example in his Fables, and which has been cultiva- 
ted by the authors of Italy, France, and Germany. This de- 
partment comprehends modern imitations of such romantic tales 
as have become obsolete through change of language and man- 
ners, skilfully adapted to the modern taste, yet retaining enough 
of their antique guisg to give them a venerable and interesting 
shade of simplicity. This was a study which was successfully 
pursued by the late Gregory Way, and in which Mr. William 
Rose has more recently given us favourable specimens of his 
poetical talents. But although we cannot well assign a reason, 
this rifactamento of the old romance has never been such a fa- 
vourite with us as on the continent. Perhaps the changes which 
have taken place in England, and the rapid increase of com- 


‘mercial wealth, may have early banished all remembrance of 


the old romances which amused our forefathers. We question 


much if the popularity of any one of them survived the time of 
the great civil war. The names ot the old English romances, 
therefore, or of the heroes and the incidents which they cele- 
brate, do not bespeak any favourable interest; we listen to the 
vevival of their history as to something which has no previous 
claim for favour or sympathy; and, independent of such par- 
‘jality, it requires little argument to show, that the tales of a 
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rude age are rarely so ingeniously contrived as to interest the 
present. 

There are, however, distinguished exceptions to the above 
general rule. It sometimes happens, that an ancient legend is 
so happily conducted as to unite interesting incident with sim- 
plicity of action, and supply to a modern poet the outline of a 
story which he cannot improve, otherwise than by shading and 
colouring it according to the taste of his own times. Such was 
the classical fable of Psyche, and such, in Gothic times, was 
the beautiful legend of Huon of Bordeaux, the ground-work of 
Weiland’s romance of Oberon. The German poet has happily 
found a congenial spirit in Mr. Sotheby, whose version of this 
fanciful and elegant romance is one of the best translations in 
our language. Sotheby has also distinguished himself by origi- 


nal composition; and his poem, entitled Saul, ranks him among» 


the successful imitators of Milton. The tone, however, of this 
biblical history is indifferently suited to the taste of the age 
The simple dignity of the scripture narrative is lost without any 
thing very valuable being substituted in its room; and saint and 
sinner see with regret talents and fancy wasted upon a subject, 
which both agree in considering as alien to decoration. That 
decoration, notwithstanding, evinces taste and genius in the ar- 
tist, and Saul, though neglected by the multitude, will long con- 
tinue a favourite study with those who love English blank verse 
when skilfully varied and modulated. This class of admirers is 
now diminished, as well as the number of those who put their 
faith, and rest their pleasure, upon the heroic couplet to which 
The intrusion of a 
variety of rythms, some borrowed from the German, some from 


Dryden gave dignity, and Pope sweetness. 


the Italian, some from the middle ages, some from the loose 
and unregulated Pindarics of the seventeenth century; and still 
more, the general misuse of the older and more classical struc- 
ture of verse, by the shoal of unskilful pretenders to the lyre, 
have in some measure rendered them unfashionable, if not obso- 
lete. They are, however, natural to our language, and will re- 
sume their native superiority when they shall be employed by 
these whe can imitate the numbers which first exhibited En- 
glish blank verse, and the heroic couplet, with vigour and suc- 
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cess. Mr. Sotheby is not altogether adequate to effect this re- 
volution, yet his efforts are not unserviceable, but resemble 
those of the swimmer who supports the head of a drowning per- 
son, although unable to insure his safety by dragging him to the 
shore. 

(To be continued.) 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE GRAPHIC ART; 


EXEMPLIFIED BY SKETCHES FROM THE NATIONAL MUSEUM AT 
PARIS. 


Tue outline prints now given are fac-similes of the original work entitled 
MANUEL OF THE Frencu MuseEvuM, With analytical and critical descrip- 
tions of every picture. This work includes all the principal paintings of the 
different Schools as exhibited in the Gallery of the Louvre at Paris. The 
French work is now completed in ten volumes, and we shall commence 
with the Flemish School; and give a representation and critical account of 
all the pictures therein; and preceed afterwards through every School in the 
same manner until the whole work is gone through, which we trust will 
prove a rich treat and gratification to every lover of the Fine Arts in this 
country. 


INTRODUCTORY ESSAY ON PAINTING. 


Amonc the various terms of art used on the continent of 
Europe, and of which we have adopted many for every-day use, 
it may be observed that we have omitted one, at least in the pe- 
culiar sense in which it is there understood. Were we to trans- 
late the word genre by the English sty/e, we should be literally 
correct; but then this word genre is applied in a more limited 
sense; for as an intelligent French critic observes, it has been 
agreed upon in technical language to apply this term to all pic- 
tures in which the figures are not as large as life. The pictures 
of Poussin, he observes, which are much smaller than reality, 
are yet deserving to be classed as historical paintings; so also is 
the gallery of Rubens, although the subjects are modern. The 
Flemish Schoo! is considered as having given birth to this which 
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is specifically styled genre. The pupils and masters of that 
school found the historical source completely drained by the 
lialians; they had, moreover, no models of antiquity before them, 
and their particular talent for drawing did not encourage them 
to attempt subjects as large as life. But this gexre, which ad- 
mits a choice of subject, ad bitum, is particularly favourable to 
mediocrity, as its models are within the reach of every amateur 
of the eased; nor does it refuse its aid to genius, when genius 
chooses to sink to its level. 

Talent also, though even of a moderate kind, there ever 
found room for exercise; for on a canvass not too extensive, it is 
much easier to attend to the detail of outline, and to produce all 
the magic of colouring, than in a picture on a large scale. Pic- 
tures which are designed for a near point of view, lose nothing 
of the finer touches of the pencil, or of the illusions of colour; 
so that whilst genius is necessary to form the historical painter, 
a certain taste, or turn of mind, will enable the man even of 
moderate talent to please in that species of painting now under 
discussion. Historical painting requires extraordinary grandeur 
both in conception and in execution, and even that the chosen 
subject should have sufficient celebrity to be known at a glance; 
whilst genre avails itself of all that historical painting neglects, 
for all the scenes of domestic life come within its range; and 
correctness of representation is the principal object in view 
from Greuze to Calot. 

When Corneille, Racine, and other great masters of the dra- 
ma, had exhausted all the great subjects of historical tragedy, 
then plots were invented; and after Moliere and a few others 
had dramatized most of the characteristic incidents of human 
life, then nothing was left for their followers but to string 
phrases and to whine sentiment. Thus pictures of genre are in 
painting what those latter works are in literature; they admit a 
greater license, and require less correctness in conception; if 
they are brilliant in colour, ingenious in their manner, if the 
subject Is interesting, and the story intelligible, we are not fasti- 
dious about the style; they please, and we are satisfied. 

Amongst the painters who have excelled in this department, 
‘those who are placed at one extremity of the line tread close 
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upon the heels of historical artists; such, for instance, was the 
elder Albane, for in this class must we rank all those who take 
their subjects from romance, from poetry, or from pastoral life. 
At the other extremity we find Calot, Labelle, and Teniers; 
amongst them also are many ingenious artists, such as Van 
Ostade, Gerard Dow, Mieris, Natcheur, &c.; who, making 
choice of subjects either interesting, striking, or voluptuous, 
have left works much sought after by amateurs, and perhaps the 
more so as from their size they can be conveniently placed: in 
the smallest cabinets. 

The more, however, that this particular department departs 
from history, and from the nobleness of design, the more ne- 
cessary is it that it should possess all the mechanical perfection 
of the art; for it is only by this that Calot and Teniers are able 
to retain their place amongst the great masters; whilst by inte- 
resting stories; by characteristic expression, and accurate deli- 
neation of affections and sentiment, Greuze has been enabled to 
occupy the rank which he now holds, although he had neither 
the striking originality of the one, nor the variety and correct- 
ness of the other. : 

Amongst the first painters of this schoo] we must give to 
Boucher a place in the front rank. Too much cried up when 
living, anc too much depreciated when dead, it must not be de- 
nied that his imitations of life and of nature, were like those on the 
stage, the produce of glaring colours, and of false lights. But 
then we voluntarily yield our senses to the delusion, and in both 
cases we enjoy it. His graces, indeed, were like those of an ele- 
gant opera-dancer; nothing was true or natural; but then the 
charm operated, and every thing pleased. Without doubt, 
Boucher led great part of the pupils of the French School astray, 
by the apparent facility of success in imitation; but then even 
the abuse of talent proves its existence; mediocrity never yet led 


any person astray. 
Of Vanloo, it may be said, that if his Saint Genevieve was 


not a chef-d’euvre of idea, so elegantly executed as to be 
claimed by the genius of the historical school, he must other- 
wise have been classed amongst the painters now in review. 
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Above the rank of painting now under discussion, we must 
place those works which may be called portraits of historical 
facts, such as the Death of Wolfe, of Bajazet, of Lord Chat- 
fam, and also that well known production of Aoliere reading the 
Tartuffe to Ninon; and when those historical pieces add to the 
truth of the fact the interest ef locality, as well as that arising 
from the fidelity of the portraits of remarkable personages, they 
become a kind of cotemporary memoirs, and form precious ma- 
terials for history herself. 

The English School has attained great excellence in this 
particular class, both in historical subjects, and in domestic 
scenes of familiar interest; but then it may perhaps be said, 
that this success depends more upon the graver than the pen- 
cil, as pictures scarcely going beyond mediocrity have produ- 
duced very fine engravings, so that the engraver has corrected 
the errors, and filled up the deficiency of the painter. Such 
ane the ideas of a well informed French critic. 

When the idea is grand, or fine, or sentimental, the defects 
in the drawing or in the colouring vanish before the graver, 
and the ideas only are preserved. Onthe Continent few speak of 
English paintings as possessing any superior excellence; yet 
their pictures of this very class now under discussion, have 
given birth to many elegant engravings much sought after on 
account of the subjects and execution, and even on account of 
their colouring; for, as a French writer has observed, it seems 
as if being unable to execute the colouring on canvass, they have 
transferred it to the cofpfer-flate, and have been astonishingly 
successful. The English style of black lines, and even the 
dotted or stifled manner, has been subservient to colour in the 
hands of Woollet, Earlom, &c. &c. 

Though it has been said that this style of painting requires 
not absolute perfection, or even an approach to it like the others, 
yet that must be understood with respect to the grand principles 
of the art, to the grandeur of outline, and correctness of the 
drawing; for with respect to colouring, there no deficiency must 
exist. In the colouring then, we ought always to meet with that 
exquisite velyet touch which may almost be felt, and which 
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leaves nothing for the eye to desire; in short, that elegance 
which calls for, and bids defiance to the magnifying glass. 

In this point then, nothing should be sacrificed to haste, or 
slovenly executed; it is here that we must find the effects of the 
Camera Obscura, which omits not to represent even the mi- 
nutest trifle; it is here that we can fully appreciate the merit of 
the exact imitation of the various stuffs, which are of no other 
importance in historical painting, than as mere draperies; but 
which, in this style of the art. must show their distinct qualities; 
for here it is necessary, that the manufacturer as well as the art- 
ist should be able to distinguish his velvet, his linen, or satin. 
It is here, indeed, that the patient attention of the Flemish 
School has been most successful, and in some of the stuffs of 
Mieris, even the very threads may be distinguished. 

It is some time since Germany has lost her Mengs, an artist 
called her Raphael; there are some of his heads where even the 
pores of the skin may be seen, when closely examined; and 
wherever this high-finishing can be executed without destroy- 
ing the expression, it must surely be considered as highly me- 
ritorious. But there are some mediocre historical painters, 
who have their certain value; these are historical painters of 
the second order, who stil! retain a certain rank; it is not so, 
however, with le genre, for it admits not of mediocrity. It is 
thus that it makes amends for its facility; for after the first rank 
come only the common herd! The Parisian critic who has sketch- 
ed the foregoing criticism, seems not to have heard of Wilkie, 
or miss Spilsbury, or many other ingenious artists, whose works 
adorn the walls of the London exhibitions. 

In proceeding to illustrate the specimens of the Flemish 
School, which we this month present to our readers, we shal] 
commence with the | 


BIOGRAPHY CF GERARD DOW, 


the artist whose labours form our present embellishments. The 
annals of his life, indeed, give us very little more information 
than that he was born at Leyden in 1615, and that he lived 
toa good old age. His talent was little indebted to foreign 
studies, but then he was himself original, and the creator of a 
certain species of style, which will always secure to him the 
head of that rank. Even in his youth history had been treated 
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by the yreat masters. That style, indeed, requires the exercise 
of the imagination, which alone can bring forth, or point out to 
the artist the image of ideal beauty; but Gerard Dow confined 
himself to the scenes of domestic life, and therefore had no- 
‘hing more to do, than to paint what he saw every day. He did 
not even attempt an elevated style; his sole object seems to 
have been a scrupulous imitation; but then he adhered so close- 
ly to high-finishing, and a colouring so pure, that even real ob- 
jects do not shew themselves as the models of his pictures, ex- 
cept when they are seen through a concave lens; nevertheless, 
it is only by consideration and the effect of habit that we can be- 
lieve that the figures in his pictures are much smaller than 
those of real life. If any person will look through a vacant pic- 
ture-frame of a foot square, placed about nine inches from the 
eve, at human figures of the natural size, placed nine or ten 
paces distant, he will find that they do not apparently occupy 
more than five or six inches in height, or about half the frame; 
a fact which shews that the pictures of Gerard Dow, of Mieris, 
and of Van Ostade, are actually drawn so as to subtend the 
true mathematical angle at the proper point of view for the 
picture, and thus actually to cover as much space on the canvass 
as they do in reality. To a casual observer this may appear in- 
credible, but it is not the less strictly true. But as in the arts 
every thing depends upon general agreement and choice, they 
have been obliged, for the purpose of availing themselves of all 
advantages, to fix the scale of proportion on the canvass itself, 
instead of supposing it further distant. Gerard Dow, being the 
son of a glazier, began to paint on glass, in the way of his fa- 
ther’s business; and his early skill in this introduced him as a stu- 
dent at Rembrandt’s school, where he copied the colouring of 
his master, but not his manner, which indeed has never yet been 
successfully imitated. It has been related that he took such ex- 
treme pains with many of his pieces, that he has been a fortnight 
painting a hand in a portrait, and that he confessed to one of 
his friends having been three days finishing a broom-stick! and 
this is certainly in concert with the observation, that the time in 
these things is not to be considered in the business; as to exe- 
‘ute rapidly and qwe/J/, is always to be surpassed by executing 
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slowly and Setter. This painter seems to have made it an in- 
variable rule to pay as much attention to minor objects as to his 
principal figures; with him the picture of a piece of furniture 
must be as pood a likeness as that of a head. His patient re- 
searches inio the best mechanical means of preserving the purity 
of his colours, and his exactness in adhering to them were alike, 
for after entering his workshop, he always allowed a long inter- 
val to elapse, in order that the slightest particle of dust might 
be at rest, before he began his operations; even his colours were 
always ground by himself, upon a plate of chrystal; he himself 
made all his brushes, and smallest pencils; and his pallet, when- 
ever out of his hand, was always carefully covered and locked 
up. From his wish to preserve the same exactness in drawing 
his designs, we are indebted to him for the method since follow- 
ed by engravers, of dividing the frame or copper into equal 
squares. This indefatigable painter became nearly blind at 
thirty years of age, and could only work by the help of spectacles; 
and as his mode of appreciating the value of his paiutings was at 
the rate of twenty pence Flemish currency, per hour, it was the 
frurchaser only who run the risk of the inequality of his talent 
on particular days. Very few ergravings have been made from 
the works of this master; perhaps because the colouring, in 
which his chief excellence lay, cannot be imitated by the graver; 
but then the cabinets of Flanders and of Holland were long 
rich in his productions. From this slight sketch we proceed to 








THE PORTRAIT OF GERARD DOW, 


which forms the first subject of our embellishments; and it may 
be said that if Lavater had analysed this portrait, he would have 
found that nature had formed Gerard inthe same style ia which 
Gerard copied her works; he would there have noticed an out- 
line plump and jolly, but yet incorrect, and possessing not the 
slightest bold or haughty expression; a tint somewhat like the 
colouring of his pictures, velvety, fresh, but not of a firm touch; 
a physiognomy which announces no genius, yet is marked with 
talent; and above all, that which is so peculiar to bilious tem- 
peraments, a laborious patience which will never desist whilst 
any thing remains to be done. Asa picture, this little portrait 
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has all the high finishing, all the careful correctness, and all the 
nicety of a miniature. The next sketch is the 





FAMILY OF GERARD DOW. 


This painter, in his compositions, approaches nearer to the his- 
torical. school than. Van Ostade. He is less natural, less. cor- 
rect, it is’ true; but them he is more luxuranty, is: rieher,;, and 
has more elevation in the choice of his subject; and’ though 
his touch has less freedom, yet it is more finished and more 
studied; he has, in fact, if one may so express it, a finish more 
finished, a nicety more nice! This picture, which, according to 
an uncontroverted tradition, is called by its present name, pos- 
sesses all the characteristics of his particular talent; the head of 
the old woman, in a half tint, is a master-piece of truth, ex- 
pression, of tone, and colour; her lips seem to move; all her 
body isin action; her profile isa portrait; every part of the body, 
the hands, the back, nay the dress, and even the look, are all 
cotemporary with the head; all her linen is of the utmost trans- 
parancy; all her various stuffs in the dress are distinguishable. 
Even the inanimate details, all the furniture, are highly finished; 
nothing can be more exact than the wheel, the chairs; nay, even 
the copper pot, with its ornaments in relief; the very dust is 
found upon the places where it ought to rest; in short, it is the 
chamber of an ancient couple. Butthe figure of the old man is 
not so perfect; the head seems a little too historical for a por- 
trait; the beard is too patriarchal; he listens, however, whilst 
his wife reads; he is quite in action, and all his body takes part 
init. The light is drawn with great purity; it is evening; the 
window is open, but the sky, which appears through this open- 
ing, Is too blue; there is also a d/ue vine, but this is very proper- 
ly attributed to the chemical destruction of the ye//ow in the green 
tints, from the lapse of time. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. EpitTor, 
TuE inclosed trifle is translated from the Mercure de France. If you should 


deem it worthy of insertion in The Port Folio, I shall think myself amply com- 
pensated for my trouble. If, in the course of my perusal of the above work, I 
should find any other articles more worthy of translating than the present one, 
I may, possibly, occupy a leisure hour in rendering them into English, and 


sending them to you. 
Philad. Sep. 28th, 1611. J. W. P—z. 


THE GENEROUS MASK. 


A BEAUTIFUL woman of Bourdeaux mourned for her husband, 
who had embarked in a vessel that was said to be shipwrecked. 
Many lovers, attracted by her youth and beauty, waited on her 
to make her the offer of their hands, as soon as the news was 
confirmed that her husband had perished. The lady observed 
a great deal of circumspection in her conduct; however, wishing 
to give an answer to the offers of her lovers, she invited them 
to an entertainment at her house on one of the last days of the 
carnival. They were at play, when an unknown mask, disguised 
as a Genius, presented himself, and sat down to play with the 
lady. He lost; he insisted upon playing more, and he lost 
again. Fortune went against him ten or twelve times in succes- 
sion, for he seemed to shake the dice so that they might turn up 
against him. Others of the playerstried their fortune with him, 
but they did not find their account in it. The lady sat down 
again, and gained an immense sum of money, which the mask 
seemed to lose with an air of gayety, and apparent pleasure, that 
astonished the spectators. Some one sald, loud enough to be 
heard, that he gave away with prodigality, and did not play. 
The mask, raising his voice, said, that he was the genius of 
riches; that he cared not for them, unless he could share them 
with the lady; and that he professed nothing that he was not wil- 
ling to fulfil. As he spoke, he pulled out several purses; some 
filled with gold, and others with diamonds, which he placed be- 
fore the lady, proposing to stake them against the most trifling 
sum she would choose to hazard. The lady, embarrassed by this 


ceclaration, refused to play. 








THE GENEROUS MASK. 








They did not know what to think of this adventure, when an 
old lady, one of the company, whispered to her neighbour, that 
the mask was the devil, and that his riches, his dress, his dis- 
course, and his subtilties at play, made it evident enough. The 
generous player heard it, and profited by it. He assumed the 
voice and manners of a magician. He spoke of several things 
that were known but to the lady herself; he spoke several un- 
known languages, performed many slight of hand tricks, and 
concluded by saying, that he came to demand one of the compa- 
ny, that had been given to him; protested that she belonged to 
him, and that he was going to take possession of her, never more 
to quit her. Each one regarded the lady, who was quite at a 
loss what to think of the affair. The women trembled, the men 
smiled, and the genius continued to amuse himself. However, 
the scene continued long enough to give them time to send for 
persons, who began to interrogate the sfzri¢, and were ready to 
exorcise him. 

The mask turned the whole into ridicule, with so much spi- 
rit, that the laugh was entirely on his side. At last he threw off 
his mask, and the scene was concluded bya cry of joy from the 
lady of the house. It was no other than her husband, who having 
gone to Spain, afterwards went to Peru, where he had become 
enriched, and returned to Bordeaux, loaded with an immense 
treasure. He had learned, on his arrival, that his wife intended 
giving an entertainment to her iriends. This favourable oppor- 
tunity for disguise had made him wish to be present at the enter- 
tainment, without being known. He had assumed for that purpose, 
the most fantastical dress he could find. The assembly, compo- 
sed of his relations and friends, congratulated him on his happy 
return, and left him with his lovely and happy wife. 
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BIOGRAPHY—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


WILLIAM DRUMMOND, OF HAWTHORNDEN. 


Tuis ingenious writer and very distinguished poet was de- 
scended from the Drummonds of Carnock, and was born at Haw- 
thornden on the 13th of December, 1585. His father was sir 
John Drummond, gentleman-usher to king James VI, his mother, 
Susanna Fowler, daughter to sir William Fowler, secretary to 
Anne of Denmark. 

He was sent to the high school at Edinburgh, where his abi- 
lities rendered him conspicuous, even in his youth, and he was 
afterwards removed to the university of Edinburgh, where he 
took the degree of master of arts. When he quitted the univer- 
sity, he was far from imagining that he had completed his stu- 
dies, he considered himself as having only commenced them, 
and therefore employed himself for some years after m the dili- 
gent perusal of the best writers of antiquity. In 1606, when he 
had attained the age of twenty-one years, he was sent by his father 
into France, and at Bourges he studied the civil law with great 
diligence. He had not only committed to writing the lectures of 
the professors in that city, but also wrote down his own observas 
tions upon them, which, when communicated to the president 
Lockhart, he ‘declared, that if Mr. Drummond had followed the 
practice of the law, “ he might have made the best lawyer in 
his time.’’ Having continued four years abroad, he returned to 
Scotland in 1610, in which year his father died. It was now sup- 
posed by his friends, who had conceived a high opinion of his 
talents, and who knew that he had made a considerable proficien- 
cy in the study of the law, that he would have engaged in that 
profession, as affording the fairest prospect for the advancement 
of his fortune. But neither the study of the law, nor the fatigue 
attending the practice, were agreeable to his taste, which led him 
to the cultivation of polite literature. He therefore retired to 
his house at Hawthornden, “ a sweet and solitary seat, and very 
fit and proper for the Muses,” and here he employed himself in 
reading Greek and Roman authors, and in preparing something 
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of his own, which was afterwards to see the light. After a reco- 
very from a very dangerous fit of illness, he wrote here his Cy- 
press Grove, a prose piece, containing reflections on death, and 
on the vanity of human life. About the same time also, he wrote his 
Flowers of Sion, or Spiritual Poems; these, together with some 
other poems of his Cypress Grove, were printed in his life-time, 
at Edinburgh. 

His retirement and application to his studies did not prevent 
his becoming enamoured with a young and beautiful lady, of the 
name of Cunningham, who was descended from an ancient and 
honourable family. 

He paid his addresses to her, obtained her consent to their 
union, and the day was fixed for the celebration of their nuptiais; 
but unhappily, she was taken suddenly ill of a fever, which put 
a period to ‘cr life. This event so much affected him, that he 
could pn: enjoy his retirement, nor prosecute his studies 
with tranquttiitv. In order to dissipate his melancholy, he there- 
fore travei:ed through all Germany, France, and Italy: but his 
chief places of residence were Rome and Paris. The most con- 
siderable foreign universities were visited by him; and he con- 
versed with many men eminent for literature, in the course of his 
travels. He also made an excellent collection of the best Greek 
and Latin authors, and of valuable books in the French, Spanish, 
and Latin languages. Having made this long stay abroad, he re- 
turned again to his native country, which he found in a state of 
great confusion and anarchy. He retired, therefore, to the seat 
ef his brother-in-law, sir John Scot, of Scotstaryot, wha was a 
man of letters, and with whom he made some stay; and it is sup- 
posed to have been about this time that he wrote his History of 
the Five Jameses, Kings of Scotland. He lived the greatest part 
of his life in an unmarried state, but having accidentally fallen in 
company with Elizabeth Logan, grand-daughter of sir Robert Lo- 
gan, he fancied she had a great resemblance to his first mistress, 
whose idea was still deeply impressed upon his mind, he became 
enamoured of her, and married her, after he had attained his 
forty-fifth year, and had by her several children. 

The civil war, which broke out about 1638, was a subject of 
great affliction to him, for he was much attached to the king and 
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to the church, and wrote many pieces in support of regal and ec- 
clesiastical claims. His zeal for the royal cause often involved him 
in inconveniences, and his grief on account of king Charles the 


first being brought to the scaffold, is said to have been so great as 
He died on the 4th of December, 1649, in 


to shorten his days. 
the sixty-fourth year of his age, and was interred in his own aisle, 
in the church of Lasswade, near to his house of Hawthornden. 

Throughout his whole life he was fond of literature and re- 
tirement, and had little inclination for riches or honours. He 
was well acquainted with the best Greek and Latin authors, and 
is said to have been a master of the Italian, Spanish, and French 
languages. He sometimes amused himself with playing at chess, 
and was a skilful player on the lute. One of his most intimate 
friends appears to have been sir William Alexander, afterwards 
earl of Stirling. 

He spent very little time in England, though he correspond- 
ed with Drayton and Ben Jonson, the latter of whom had so high a 
respect for Drummond’s abilities, and so great a desire to see him, 
that, at the age of forty-five, he walked to Hawthornden to visit 
him. Their attachment, however, appears not to have been quite 
reciprocal; for the account given by Drummond, of Jonson, in 
his works, is a very unfavourable one. 

The poetical talents of Drummond were very great, and it 
has been remarked by a late writer, that among all the writers 
at the beginning of the last century, who flourished after the 
death of Shakspeare, there is not one whom a general reader of 
the English poetry of that age will regard with so much and so 
deserved attention as sir William Drummond. The same writer 
says, that his thoughts are often, nay generally, bold and highly 
poetical. He follows nature, and his verses are delicately har- 
monious. Mr. Pinkerton styles Drummond, a poet of the most 
amiable and exquisite genius; and remarks that it may safely be 
said, that if any poems possess a very high degree of that ex- 
quisite doric delicacy, which we so much admire in Comus, &c. 
those of Drummond do. Milton may often be traced in him; and 
he had certainly read and admired him. Some of his sonnets 


and poems were printed at Edinburgh in quarto, in 1616, and 
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there is said to have been an earlier edition. Another edition, 
‘greatly enlarged, was published at London, in 8vo. in 1656. 
But in 1711 were published in folio, at Edinburgh, The Works 
of William Drummond, of Hawthornden, consisting of those 
which were formerly printed, and those which were designed for 
the press, now published from the author’s original copies. To 
this edition an account of the life of the author was prefixed, to 
which we have been much indebted in the course of this article. 
This volume contains his History of the Five Jameses, Kings of 
Scotland; his Cypress Grove; some poetical tracts and papers; 
familiar epistles; several miscellaneous tracts, and his poems, 
consisting of his sonnets, which are numerous, songs, madri- 
gals, epitaphs, divine poems and hymns, a poem called The River 
of Forth feasting; a Maccaronie poem, entitled Polemo Middinia 
inter Vitarvam et Nibernam; and various other miscellaneous 


poems. 
A new edition of his poems was printed at London, in small 
octavo, in 1791. Q. 


--——---- 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Strictures on Judge Coopfier’s Letter to Dr. Manners, on experi- 


ments to obtain Potassium. 


BY WILLIAM JOHNS, FELLOW OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
SURGEONS, LONDON. 


Mr. Epiror, 


I BEG leave to transmit for insertion in your very respectable 
Port Folio, some remarks on Dr. Manners’s communication in the 
number for August. I do not expect that a literary journal is the 
proper vehicle for controverted subjects in chemical science; I do 
not, therefore, purpose any thing like controversy, My wish isto 
correct some palpable errors in the paper above referred to, and 
my desire to do it, is toobviate some prejudices, which Dr. M’s 
paper will excite in the minds of scientific men, both in this 
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country and Europe, with some of whem I have the honour te 
be more or less acquainted; and amongst whose various publica- 
tions, both here and there, doubtless, your valuable work has an 
extensive circulation. 

Mr. Cooper says he received “ some potassium from Mr. 
W. Hembell, who procured it from Mr. Johns.” This is true. I 
presented a small portion to Mr. H., with whom I have the plea- 
sure of acquaintance. But he continues—“ who (viz. Mr. J.) 
had repeatedly made it, as I understand at Mr. Davy’s labora- 
tory, at the Royal Institute, in London, from whence he brought 
some to Philadelphia.” In reply to which, I observe, that I have 
the gratification of knowing Mr. Davy; but, I believe, I never 
saw any potassium of his making; nor did I ever see it made, 
till I was so fortunate as to make it myself, and then in such 
quantity as Mr. Davy never made it,* though this is no discredit 
to that gentleman. I might also remark, that I never made it 
with any apparatus, but with my own improvement on the 
French mode, which latter was used by Mr. Davy, and which 
is always destroyed in the operation, whether successful or 
the reverse; therefore, it is a small matter, indeed, that judge 
Cooper decides in favour of thé improvement: that “ upon the 
whole, Johns’s is the cheapest apparatus:” (see page 152,) 
and, as I may suppose, therefore, “ he preferred the latter.” See 
page 146. 

Mr. Cooper has given what he calls “ the different kinds of 
apparatus, yet contrived for distilling pure potash over iron.” 
The first he copies from a very imperfect sketch in Nicholson, 
which, if compared with that given in Tilloch, vol. xxxii, p. 276, 
to which I referred in my paper in the same work, will be ob- 
vious, and which, if given by Mr. C., would have afforded the 
world a better idea of the thing intended. I must here censure 
this method of giving copies of copies, instead of copies of ori- 
ginals (if the phrase be permitted). Both Mr. Nicholson, who is 
a chemist as well as editor, and Mr. Cooper, appear alike unac- 
quainted with the methods in common use, &c. for in fig. 1, there 
is no clear idea conveyed of a potass holder: it looks more like 


* See Tilloch, vol. xxxv. p. 322. 
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one solid piece, and Mr. Cooper, not knowing the use of it, 
though he calls it “the receptacle,” rejected it. The reason of 
this is the small aperture in the piece. A is omitted in the en- 
graving: through this, (which was situated at A a, where the Ist 
and 2d piece unite,) the potass is suffered gradually to pass to 
the iron. The reason of the minutiz here being omitted, was, 
because there was no alteration from that described by Mr. E. 
Davy, in Tilloch, as above. To have done it, would have been 
making my communication prolix, and a bare repetition of what 
had been done before. Whether Mr. C. is not chargeable with 
this repetition, in the descriptions, figures 2 and 3, the reader 
may judge. It has becn suggested, in one of the daily prints, 
that Mr. C’s experiment was conducted “ with much difference, 
in the arrangement of the apparatus, from that given by the Eu- 
ropean chemists.”” The only difference that I perceive in the 
arrangement, from his description, and the verbal communica 
tion of our friend Reuben Haines, Consists in rejecting the re- 
ceptacle A a, and substituting the breech-pin of the gun-barrel 
in its place. Of the receptacle Mr. C. did not know the use. 
Can he, therefore, pronounce an alteration arising from such a 
cause, an improvement? And, besides, I conceive some diffi- 
culty must arise in fastening in the breeching of a gun, when 
it and the barrel are at different temperatures. Mr. C. had bet- 
ter to have adopted a plain ground stopper. I shall be happy to 
see an improvement on the apparatus used in Europe, for Mr. 
C’s.is not. And I much doubt if Mr. C. will not be glad to adopt 
: the third piece, after he has made the experiment so many times 
as I have done. If he should adopt it, I would recommend to him 
and others, making a good ground joint at A a, and having a 
small hole drilled to furnish a canal for the alkali. See Tilloch, 
vo]. Xxx, ut supra. 

I cannot but express a little jealousy for that man, who uses 
the success or ill success of others, as a foil to set off his own 
genius; and this, I think, is done, when Mr. Cooper notices the 
experiments made by Dr. Coxe and myself; for I know not what 
end it could serve, but telling the world that Mr. Johns had 
made it in Europe, and did not (could not) succeed in America: 
and it argues no more candour to say, “ probably Dr. Coxe has 
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succeeded ere this,” &c. judging, I suppose, by Mr. Cooper’s 
Dr. Cox might or might not have succeeded, 
I might here 


own success. 
but it was unnecessary to say any thing about it. 
inform Mr. C. that I have repeatedly tried since, and that in com- 


pany with a very intelligent friend in Newyork, and that without 
success; the causes of failure I have found no difficulty in as- 
signing; the present occasion does not call for them. I mention 
it without feeling the disappointment, and that in order to call 
forth the efforts of others, and to encourage them; and I think, 
after above fifty attempts at so difficuit an experiment, I may as- 
sume so much to myself. 

Mr. C., no doubt, was elated at his success, on the third or 
fourth experiment: I felt also pleased with hearing it, and was 
ready to congratulate him on it; but I may remind him, that 
my first experiment was successful, though, on an average, | 
have since failed oftener than succeeded. 

And now, Mr. Editor, I will forego all further remarks, after 
telling youl should not have thus troubled you and the reader, had 
not Dr. Manners requested me to review his father-in-law’s let- 
ter, in MS., and point out any errata; had I not done this to Dr. 
M. and he promised to return it to the judge; had it not been 
drawn up in such unaccountable haste, as to include in it an in- 
direct, but disrespectful attack on my veracity, as well as a want 
of deference to what others had done before Mr. C.—or, fur- 
ther, had I not given my word to Dr. Manners, that I should 


certainly feel obliged to do it, if it should be published in its pre- 


sent form. I have now done it, and submit my remarks to Mr 


C. and the public. 
Yours, 


W. 5 


Vewyork, Jugust 23, 1811. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE STRANGER IN NEWYORK. 
LETTER I. 


Newyork, Sept. 4, 1811. 
Dear Sir, 


In a new world, widely separated from that little circle of affec- 
tionate friends, who were wont to participate in my feelings, and 
enchant my imagination by the elegance and brilliancy of their 
colloquial powers. I find, amid all the gayeties of fashion, and 
all the charms of novelty which surround me, my heart has 
something still to wish for, still turns instinctively towards its na- 
tive home for enjoyment; that home where all its affections are 
concentered and all its hopes deposited. 

The many happy hours that I have spent with you, my dear 
H., have left an impression on my feelings which neither time 
nor absence can efface. The picture of our early friendship 
is still glowing in my imagination: the season of youth is cer- 
tainly that of content and happiness. ‘The spirits are then buoy- 
ant and elastic: the heart, unmolested by care, bounds with 
pleasure and expands with enthusiasm: the wings of fancy never 
flag, and the eye of hope never ceases to sparkle. The ties 
which bind me to my native country, I find daily becoming 
stronger. Absence, instead of blotting from my memory the 

images of my friends, serve but to imprint them deeper in my 
affections. 

In compliance with your solicitations, my dear H., I shall at- 
tempt to give youan account of every object worthy of notice, which 
shall fall within the sphere of my observation. I know my remarks 
will not pass through an unclouded medium. Itis almost impossible 
that the mind of a foreigner should be altogether impartial on a 
subject which has been so studiously discoloured. The effect 
which the misrepresentations of European travellers have had i 
degrading the character of the people of the United States, is 
well known to you. A Weld, a Bulow, a Jansen, a Moore, a 
Parkinson, and many others, have successively dipt their pens In 
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the gall of malignity, to revenge some slight neglect, trifling 
incivility, or fancied insult. They have exhausted the stores of 
‘invention to render the American people ridiculous and con- 
temptible: and their spite has even extended to the abuse of 
their soil and natural productions. We are told by Mr. Parkin- 
son (an illiterate adventurer) that the land in America is every 
where bad, and that its cultivation will scarcely afford subsist- 
ence tothe farmer. That civilization is retrogressive and ap- 
proaches nearer to a Russian than an English level; that the ne- 
cessaries of life are extravagantly dear, (and to use his own 
elegant phraseology) its comforts wholly uncomeatable. That 
there are no poor laws, no punishments, and no schools. That 
the climate is inclement and unwholesome, and that there ex- 
ist unconquerable impediments to the higher stages of cultiva- 
tion and improvement. And finally, that the country is not only 
bad, but absolutely “ unbetterable.” Moore, the poet, informs 
us that in America nature has done every thing and man no- 
thing. That the people from the form of their govérnment and 
the influence of republican sentiments, are strangers to taste, 
refinement, and the arts of Imagination: are vulgar, unsocial, 
insolent, and avaricious. Bet these censures are perfectly mild 
and merciful when compared with the animadversions of a 
Prussian traveller, by the name of Bulow. This arrogant, illi- 
beral and conceited foreigner, not only pronounces the manners 
of the American pevple rude and ferocious, but their hearts 
narrow, selfish, an¢ corrupt to the very core. The first settlers 
of America he ‘s pleased to denominate the rabble and off- 
scourings of the earth, whose principles and vices have descend- 
ed to their posterity. The American revolution he declares to 
have becn prompted by no generous or praiseworthy motives, 
to have been dignified by no lofty and magnanimous feelings, 
and to have been conducted to its termination without ability, 
spirit, or patriotism: that science and genius are scarcely to be 
found in the country, and that the people are a mean, grovel- 
ling, avaricious, and barbarous herd, without sense or hospitality. 
When such a distorted picture of America is delineated by 
the pencil of falsehood, the erroneous impressions which pre- 
vail in Europe with regard to the character of its inhabitants, 
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must cease to excite astonishment. It is a notorious fact, that 
these travellers who have been so sedulous in spying out the 
abuses which exist in the new world, so prompt to unfold and 
expose them, so liberal of invective, and regardless of truth, du- 
ring their residence in America, were, for the most part, treated 
with every mark of civility and politeness by those very people 
whose character they have so wantonly slandered. Every gene- 
rous mind perceives the deliberate baseness of such conduct, 
and every heart that is warmed by a single ray of sensibility 
must be roused to detest the malignity which produced it. 

What offence can be greater? what crime more unprovoked, 
than thus rudely assailing the character of a whole nation? He 
who libels an individual is punishable by the laws. And shall 
that wretch pass with impunity and escape the lash of public 
scorn, who causelessly wounds the feelings of a vast communi- 
ty, traduces their noblest qualities, sullies their brightest achieve- 
ments, and transforms their very virtues into crimes? thus re- 
turning their kind offices with reproach, their politeness with in- 
sult, and their hospitality with ingratitude. 

Even where a favourable disposition Aas existed towards the 
American nation, it has seldom been directed to any beneficial 
end, from a want of liberal curiosity. Travellers who are ac- 
customed to pass through a country as fast as a post-chaise can 
carry them, and glance their eyes merely over the surface of 
things (as among many others was the case of the censorious 
Mr. Weld) are but little qualified to afford instruction or en- 
tertainment to an inquisitive mind. It is chiefly by making our- 
selves acquainted with the literature of a country, the genius 
and disposition of its distinguished ornaments; by entering into 
all the minute and delicate shades of national character, the so- 
cial amusements and domestic peculiarities of a people, that the 
horizon of our useful and ornamental knowledge becomes en- 
larged, our ignorance dissipated, and our prejudices removed. 
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LETTER II. 
Newyork, Sefizt. 16, 1811 


Drar Sir, 


I sHALL, in all probability, continue here the remainder of the 
season, principally with a view of acquiring a particular know- 
ledge of the state of society in one of the chief cities of the union, 
and of forming an accurate estimate of the character of those 
most distinguished for their genius, wit, eloquence, or science. 

The usual difficulties that present themselves to foreigners in 
acquiring local information, as it regards myself, are in a great 
measure obviated by the numerous introductions I have alrea- 
dy obtained, as well as from the kind offers of my intelligent 
friend, R., who is profoundly conversant with the philosophical 
and literary history of his country, and the most prominent cha- 
racters of his native city. 

A few days since I was so extremely fortunate as to witness a 
powerful display of legal eloquence at the Newyork bar. The im- 
pressions which I then received are stil] fresh and glowing on 
my mind. They have produced a conviction that eloquence is 
the attribute of no particular clime, but that its sublime influ- 
ence is experienced in every region where the intellectual pow- 
ers are undebased by ignorance and untrammelled by supersti- 
tion and slavery. Inthe whole circle of the human arts, there 
is none, in my estimation, more ornamental or more difficult of 
attainment than that of eloquence, none which produces more 
exalted effects or confers higher dignity on its possessor. It 
affords ample scope for the most vigorous exertions of the un- 
derstanding, and the loftiests flights of imagination. It borrows 
assistance from every department of nature, to illustrate and em- 
bellish its subject, and lays under contribution every species of 
human learning, to astonish and delight us. The finished orator 
can, by the witchery of his art, Timotheus like, sweep the 
chords of human passion, and awaken all the dormant sensibili- 
ties of the soul. Eloquence is power—it is the source of pre- 
ferment, the basis of most exalted reputation. An eminent 
orator, to use the words of Tacitus, “is a terror to his enemies. 
envy and malice tremble, while they hate him.” 
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The sublime characters of Grecian and Roman eloquence, 
was chiefly supported and maintained by the freedom of their 
political institutions; the turbulence of the times, and the repu- 
tation in which its votaries were held. Eloquence and liberty 
perished by the same stroke. Happy for the world, that the 
warm and enthusiastic breathings of ancient eloquence still sur- 
vive. Happy, that human industry has been able to preserve, 
in all their natural glow, those vivid pictures, which fancy “ dip- 
ping her pencil in the colours of heaven,” has delineated. The 
chaste, energetic, and impressive orations of antiquity, conti- 
nually present to the intellectual eye, the brightest images of 
the happiest fancy, and the loftiest conceptions of the sublimest 
genius. The eloquence of no modern nation (in my apprehen- 
sion) approaches so near to the purest models of antiquity, in 
elegant simplicity of style, solidity of thought, or luxuriance of 
imagination, as the eloquence of the British senate. As to 
American oratory, I am induced to believe, from observation and 
report, is rapidly advancing to the highest grade of excellence. 
The American people, as yet, have been too much immersed in 
agricultural and commercial pursuits, to have preeminently ex- 
celled in the arts of taste and imagination, and all the refined 
races and ornaments of rhetoric. Their senatorial eloquence, 
I am informed, is inferior to their legal. The latter I have had 
an opportunity of examining with considerable attention. The 
study of the law in Newyork (as it is the surest road to prefer- 
ment) is cultivated with unusual avidity; its votaries are, perhaps 
more numerous, than those of the other two professions united. 
The legislators of America have been almost entirely taken 
from the bar. It has afforded a rich treasury of talents from 
which the wants of the nation have been continually supplied. 
The principal lawyers of Newyork are remarkable for their legal 
abilities, industry, probity, and attention to the interests of 
their clients; their minds are, however, seldom enlarged by ge- 
neral science, or polished by classical literature. I apprehend, 
my dear H., that there is too much justice in the opinion, that 
the mind, when moving in a limited sphere, and confining its 
energies to a particular pursuit, becomes crippled and contract- 
ed. The sentiments which Burke expresses upon this subject 
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in his admirable delineation of the character of lord Grenville, 
seem to be perfectly correct. “The law” (says this profound 
and philosophic statesman) “is one of the noblest of the human 
sciences, a science which has done more to quicken and invigo- 
rate the understanding, than all the other kinds of learning put 
together; but is not apt, except in persons happily born, to open 
and liberalise the mind in exactly the same proportion.” 
Action, which Demosthenes considered to be the soul of 
eloquence, is here but little cultivated. Elegance of attitudes, 
variety of gestures, and studied inflexions of voice are con- 
sidered beneath the dignity of the profession, and only becoming 
theatrical exhibitions. Hence very few of the lawyers I have 
observed, have been very assiduous in their attention to the 
graces. Their professional manners are rarely exalted into dig- 
nity or refined into elegance. They appear by no means defi- 
cient in legal erudition, readiness of conception, fluency of lan- 
guage, or strength of understanding; yet, in the arrangement 
of their arguments, they are often immethodical, and in the ex- 
pression of their ideas destitute of precision. Logic, which 
my lord Coke pronounces to be the “anima legis,” is by no 
means cultivated with a degree of ardour, proportioned to its im- 
portance. The happiest genius, and the most extensive juridi- 
cal acquirements are feeble and ineffective without its assist- 
ance. The logician evolves with ease the most intricate and re- 
fined subtilties, dissects the latent fallacies of an argument, and 
carries home conviction to every breast. He analyses, compares, 
pursues a regular and systematic plan of induction: traces the 
erratic course of an adversary’s reasoning, unravels what is in- 
volved, discovers what is futile, and rejects what is irrelevant: 
in order that his mind may have a clear perception of its various 


parts, and that nothing may remain perplexed, hidden or ob-. 


scure. Nor does the logician stop here: thus far he has pro- 
ceeded only to the discovery of truth; his next step is to illus- 
trate and enforce it in a thousand different ways. To define his 
terms with accuracy, to keep constantly in view the leading 
point in debate, and to make all minor and collateral arguments 
subservient to its support. To cut the Gordian knot which 
sophistry has tied. To unrayel the folds in which subtlety and 
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falsehood have concealed themselves, and to support and esta- 
blish the sound principles of law, reason, and justice, with sim- 
ple elegance and luminous precision. Nor are the dry rules of 
logic alone entitled to the attention of the intellectual gladiator. 
He should wield, with equal facility and adroitness, the powerful 
weapons of satire, fancy, persuasion, and personal appeal: he 
should awaken interest, rivet attention, and suffer no avenue, 
which leads to the understanding, to be closed against the 
force of his reasoning. 


LETTER III. 


Newyork, Oct. 1, 1811. 
Dear Srp, 

In my last, I endeavoured to seize the bold features of Ame- 
rican eloquence, and to mark with accuracy its characteristic 
excellences, and incidental defects. I shall now descend to in- 
dividual sketches, grouping my characters, not in the order of 
their respective talents, but as fancy or convenience shall deter- 
mine. Since the death of general Hamilton, there has been no 
lawyer at the Newyork bar, endowed with that colossal vigour 
of mind, which enables its possessor to tower above competition. 
None at present are elevated to an invidious preeminence, or 
“stand under the shade of exalted merit:’’ their efforts are 
consequently more active, vigorous, and winged with loftier 
hopes, for their contest is among rivals, their struggle for su- 
periority. 

An admirable opportunity was afforded me a few days since 
of witnessing the combined talents of the profession, in a cause 
of great pecuniary importance. Among the eminent lawyers 
that engaged in the debate, Mr. Richard Harison (who is gene- 
rally distinguised by the appellation of the father of the New- 
york bar) particularly attracted my attention. I perceived in his 
manner of conducting this cause, uncommonly strong powers of 
discrimination, and a vast fund of legal erudition. The cha- 
raeter of his eloquence is mildness, persuasion, and solidity. 
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An eloquence which does not consist in energy of action, or the 
expression of vivid feelings: not in captivating the imagination 
by all the gaudy tints of poetic embellishment: not in perverting 
the judgment by inflaming passions, nor in delighting the ear 
of taste, by all those graceful ornaments of diction which deco- 
rate and beautify the naked simplicity of truth. It is plain, flu- 
ent, and instructive, proceeding to its end with a firm and easy 
step. unfolding whatever is complex, and illustrating whatever 
is dark and abstruse. To an understanding clear and com- 
prehensive, Mr. Harison unites a judgment, which no involu- 
tion of arguments can complex, and no sophistry confound. 
Rich in legal acquirements, he is ever ready to discuss the most 
obscure and knotty points of the law. His information (unlike 
most of his professional brethren) is not principaliy confined to 
juridical science: his knowledge of classical and polite literature 
is various and profound. ‘The few hours of leisure, which he is 
able to seize from his professional pursuits, he generally devotes 
to the orators, poets, and philosophers of ancient and modern 
times. 

Were I allowed to hazard an opinion upon so short an ac- 
quaintance with the subject of these animadversions, I should 
say that Mr. Harison’s mind, naturally obtuse, has become quick- 
ened by exercise, and sharpened by collision. His memory 
appears to possess, in a high degree, all the qualities which 
contribute to its perfection; it is uncommonly susceptible, re- 
tentive, and ready. His person, though small, is dignified: his 
face possessing no prominency of features, and seldom lighted 
up with expression, would, at a single glance, lead the observer 
to form an unfavourable opinion of his understanding. To the 
manners of an accomplished and engaging gentleman, he adds 
the most pleasing powers of conversation, and a disposition, 


though grave, yet mild, benevolent, and conciliating. In New- 
york, Mr. Harison is considered as the oracle of the law, to 
whom numbers are in the habit of daily repairing for legal 
instruction. His responses are considered as the dictates of un- 
erring wisdom. Although nature has denied this judicious and 
profound lawyer, sufficient strength of understanding to enlarge 
the boundaries of legal jurisprudence, yet she has qualified him 
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to mark with accuracy its limits: although she has curtailed him 
of the power of brandishing the massy weapons of eloquence 
with the gigantic force of Demosthenes, yet she has enabled 
him to handle with skill and adroitness those lighter weapons, 
which learning, experience, and judgment are accustomed to 
employ with such triumphant success, in foiling the stratagems 
of cunning, in breaking the toils of ingenuity and wit, in sub- 
verting the empire of vice, and establishing the dominion of 
justice. 

The next character that I shall introduce to your acquaint- 
ance, my dear H., is a gentleman highly conspicuous for his 
intellectual elevation and moral worth, who concentrates the 
suffrages of universal esteem, and whom, all parties unite to 
applaud. Mr. Hoffman in public estimation has but few, if any 
superiors. He is universally considered as a man of great 
strength and brilliancy of powers, as a profound lawyer and 
eloquent speaker. To an agreeable person he adds a counte- 
nance mild and expressive: his features are bold and finely 
proportioned, and his forehead a faithful index to his powerful 
understanding. 

At a very early period of life, this distinguished ornament 
of his native state; was called to preside in her councils. The 
public were not disappointed in the confidence it had bestowed, 
nor in the expectations it had formed. In this responsible situ- 
ation the coliected powers of Mr. Hoffman’s mind, and the be- 
nevolent feelings of his heart, were uniformly and successfully 
exerted in promoting the ‘interests of his constituents. While 
ordinary minds are immature, and furnished but with the rudi- 
ments of knowledge, his was enriched with political science, 
ripened into maturity, and constantly pouring forth its copious 
treasures. At the age of thirty he was made attorney-general 
of his native state, an office which he filled with extraordinary 
ability and reputation. The recordership of the city of New- 
york is the only public station to which he has since been ele- 
vated. During the very short period which the proscribing 
rage of party permitted him to discharge its duties, the public 
had additional cause to admire the solidity and splendour of his 
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legal abilities, the urbanity of his manners, his strict impar- 
tiality, and enlarged capacity for public business. 

In every thing which Mr. Hoffman does, we can easily dis- 
eern the marks of a quick and subtle genius. To a mind na- 
turally sagacious and comprehensive, he unites a fancy bold, 
vivid, and excursive in its flights. His memory is powerfully 
retentive, seldom parting with the impressions it has received. 
His voice is harmonious, strong, distinct, and adapted to every 
variety of subject. The facility and ardour of his elocution, 
delight the ear, awaken the sensibility, and seize with irresisti- 
ble force the attention of his auditors. Now descending into 
the profound depths of legal science, he unfolds with incredible 
facility the most difficult and abstruse propositions, elucidates 
his subject by the happiest illustrations, and enforces his argu- 
ments by the energy of his manner, and the deepest self-con- 
viction. Now soaring in the regions of imagination, he crops 
the choicest flowers of fancy, and borrows the richest colours 
of poetic fancy to decorate and embellish his discourse. Inge- 
nious, prompt, and prepared to meet all occasions, he is never 
foiled by the unexpected attacks of a skilful adversary. His 
reasoning, though not uniformly logical, nor his language al- 
ways polished into classic elegance, yet his readiness of appre- 
hension, and his talents of elucidation, enable him successfully 
to unravel what is enveloped by sophistry, and to shed light 
upon what is obscured by misapprehension and ignorance. In 
appealing to the sensibilities of a jury, he is uncommonly power- 
ful and persuasive. His eloquence, on ordinary occasions, is 
simple, easy, and flowing, but when an important juncture oc- 
curs, and mighty exertions are necessary to overcome mighty 
obstacles, then the whole strength of his understanding, and 
the collected forces of his genius are brought into the field 
of contention. Here his eloquence becomes energetic, vehe- 

ment and impressive; endued with a power, by which the imagi- 
nation is delighted, and the understanding convinced. 

The mild, benevolent and social virtues which grace and 
dignify the character of this liberal-minded lawyer, command 
universal respect, soften the asperities of professional rival- 
ship assuage the rancour of political hostility, and enable him to 
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slide into the esteem and affections of all with whom he has in- 
tercourse. His house is the abode of elegance and hespitality. 
It is the resort of strangers from all parts of the union, who are 
always sure of being welcomed by its generous host, with a po- 
lite and cordial reception. 

Mr. Hoffman, in the opinion of the world, is not only an emi- 
nent lawyer, but an intelligent, dignified, and Honest politician. 
The proud superiority of his talents has procured him a deser- 
vedly brilliant reputation throughout the union. Open, manly, 
and sincere, he ts bold in the avowal of his sentiments, and con- 
sistent in his principles. He has about him no ambiguities, no 
disguises, none of those paltry finesses, by which intriguing 
statesmen engage the affections of the people, to abuse their con- 
fidence. In all the mutations of party, which have taken place 
in America, during the last twenty yearsy his character has not 
only been unimpeached, but unimpeachable: the tongue of 
slander itself has never-dared:to whisper a syllable of reproach 
against the integrity of his public, or the purity of his private 
life. 


INTERESTING ANECDOTE. 


We copy the following mteresting anecdote from a late periodical British 
print. Mr. Dibdin has made it the subject for the song introduced into this 
number of The Port Folio. 


Extract of a letter from an officer on board the Barfleur, now 
stationed off Lisbon, 


“TI cannot conclude this letter (says the officer) without 
mentioning an extraordinary circumstance which happened here 
the other morning. A sailor of ours on watch, by some acci- 
dent fell overboard; the sea running very high at the time, pre- 
vented the poor fellow from catching any of the ropes that were 
thrown to him, and upset two boats which put off to his as- 
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sistance; every body was now on deck, the man sinking, and 
nobody able to afford him the least relicf; when a comrade of 
his, struck by the supplicating countenance of the miserable 
man now on the brink of destruction, cried out suddenly“ by 
heavens, Tom, I can’t bear that look; I’ll save you or go with 
you:” All eyes were directed to the man who spoke; but what 
was our astonishment when we beheld him plunge into the mer- 
ciless waves, gain his comrade, and seize him with his left 
arm, while, with his right, he supported both himself and the 
man through the buffettings of the high running sea, and thus 
gave time for another and more fortunate boat to rescue them 
both from the extended jaws of an untimely death.” 


a 


ORIGINAL POETRY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Lines addressed to Master Cuar.es R. Lesiir, now on his voyage to Eng- 
land, to perfect himself in the art of painting. 


~ 


Go, child of genius! go, while youth remains! 
And glory’s pulses beat in all thy veins, 
Embrace the hour the Fates auspicious give, 
Wake every sense, and nodly learn to live. 

No vulgar art thy rev’rence now commands, 
And beckons thee away to distant lands. 
PAINTING, that sweet enchantress smiles, and lo! 
The clay-cold cheeks with ruddy lustre glow; 
The eye so dead, with new-born beauty teems, 
Awakes to life, and sparkles in the beams. 

By such fond magic does she so deceive, 

The cold and silent grave appears to breathe. 


We gaze intent with mingled joy and dread, 
It seems a resurrection of the dead. 

Go, youth! improve th’ auspicious hour, and learn 
To win this splendid triumph o’er the urn; 
And warm’d to rapture by the gen’rous flame, 
Seize th’ inspiring pencil—pant for fame, 
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And while a glance to future time is cast, 

: Reanimate the glories of the past: 

Bid laurell’d Czsar wait thy beck’ning hand, 
Burst from the tomb, and in thy presence stand. 
Go, seize those shades that steal from human sight, 
And coyly vanish while they so delight; 

Teach them that homage which thy pencil can, 

To tarry and survive the mouldering man. a | 
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Go, gen’rous youth! while such fond hopes inspire, 
And like Prometheus, catch celestial fire; 
Dip thy undaunted pencil in the rays, it 
And warm to life thy canvass with the blaze. 
’T was in that merry season of the year, 
When the full poet’s mind flows free and clear, 
When ev’ry son of song attunes his powers, 
And smiling Fancy like creation flowers; ‘| 
Two forms of more than mortal race were seen, 
In social converse on the dewy green. 
One, from his gait and movements so august, 
Betray’d no kindred to the sons of dust: 
His high commanding port, his front sublime, 
His strength unconquer’d, all denoted Time. 
The other form by softer shades was known, 
There all the fondness of the mother shone. 
On ev’ry blossom as she past it by, 
She paus’d and turn’d the full parental eye. 
Her smiles th’ impatient flow’ret joy’d to greet, 
And blush’d and pour’d a gratulating sweet. 7 
: For who amid such blessings could repine? 
That smile, O parent Natung, it was thine. 
And thus while forth they wander’d to inhale, 
Th’ elastic spirit of the early gale; 
They strove in idle sport and truant talk, 
To charm their footsteps in this devious walk. 
Now sudden sounds of music, soft and clear, 
Of harp and timbrel caught the list’ning ear. | 
They follow’d, wondering what these strains might mean, | 
Till in the bosom of a sylvan scene, 
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They saw a youthful band of nymphs and swains, 

With light fantastic footsteps tread the plains; 

Their heads were bound with garlands, and betray’d 

Each beautiful diversity of shade; 

Where the proud crimson of the rose was set 

In all her pomp beside the violet. 

NATuRE, transported at a sight so dear, 

Feit trick’ling down her checks th’ unbidden tear; 

And then, her sterner comrade thus address’d, 

With all the parent struggling in her breast: 

Canst thou, O Time, behold without delight, 

Shame to thine eyes! so beautiful a sight? 

Mark, as my children course along the plains, 

How life’s warm current pours through all their veins, 

Mounts to the cheerful cheek, and there it glows, 

With brighter crimson than the garland rose. 

For me, while thus mine eyes transported trace, 

In all their limbs such levity and grace; 

I hope (what parent would the wish resign?) 

Their days, O Time! in length shall rival thine. 
Fled was the hour of mirth and pleasure now, 

For lo! upon the tyrant’s haughty brow, 

Stern indignation sat; he turn’d away, 

And dos’t thou think these forms of mouldering clay, 

(He cried,) are destin’d by the Fates’ decree, 

These sons of earth to measure years with me? 


Know from this hour thy children I abhor, : 
With all thy race I wage eternal war: 
Nay, cease—’tis vain compassion to beseech, ; 


And let this terrible example teach. 
Frowniny, he said, and mingling with the band, 

Laid on their heads his unrelenting hand. 

And hence a wonder horrible to tell! 

Those lovely forms to dust and ashes fell. 
Where once was youth and beauty gliding by, 
The crimson cheek, the fine expressive eye, 
The sprightly shouts of merriment and glee, 
That mingled with the music of the tree; 
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Now chang’d, beneath a tyrant so unjust, 
To silence, solitude, and mouldering dust. 
Nature beheld the sight amazed, and still, 
Her heart was frozen stiff with horrors chill: 
But when her tears afforded some relief, 
And long succeeding days had mellowed grief; 
Mournful she sat—a solitary one, 
Casting her hopeless glances to the Sun. 
Murmuring, she said, O mighty Parent, hear! 
And didst thou bless me with delights so dear, 
That cruel Time, my unrelenting foe, 
Should ravage all thy loveliest works below? 
Deaf to all pity, to a mother’s prayer, 
Nor leave behind one trace of what they were: 
Of all, no sad memorial now remains, 
To sooth and charm a tender parent’s pains. 
I see, alas! my children all destroy’d, 
And nought but mem’ry fills the gloomy void. 
The Sun thus mildly answer’d: cease thy frown; 
Thy trespass, daughter, brought this ruin down: 
It was an idle boast—a wanton crime, 
To arm against thee such a power as TiME: 
Yet still, in pity to thy suppliant cry, 
I grant this boon, the rest the Fates deny: 
Whate’er thy race inherit from my rays, 
The ruddy cheek, the eye’s expressive gaze, 
That portion of their being, I declare 
Shall be immortal as the flames I bear. 
Time, while he triumphs (so the Fates ordain) 
Shall still behold them rescued from his reign. 
Henceforth, the pencil shall assert my claim, 
And guided on by my inspiring flame, 
Maintain the contest throughout every clime, 
And still shall triumph in despite of Time. 
Obsequious to the prophecy, behold! 
What mighty wonders future times unfold! 
The pencil’s blaze surviving man’s decease, 
Pour’d all its lustre on the soil of Greece. 
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Receding from a land where slav’ry reigns, 

It burst all splendour forth on Latium’s plains; 

On Albion’s cliffs the quivering glory smites, 

And strikes our clime with repercussive lights. 

NaTuRE obsequious to her sire’s behest, 
Resign’d the pencil to the hand of West; _ 
Long has he fought, and by his conquests won, 
Enlarg’d the jurisdiction of the sun.* 

Time frowns indignant, and will soon command 
Th’ obnoxious gift restor’d to Naturse’s hand. 
Already she anticipates the deed, 

And trembles to confer the expected meed. 
Where shall her hopes alight? see, Lesi1E! see, 
Her eye, her smile, is bent direct on thee. 

Go, child of genius! go, while youth remains! 
And glory’s pulses beat in all thy veins; 
Embrace the hour the Fates auspicious give, 
Wake ev’ry sense, and nodly learn to live. 


“ ne 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
PATTY AND JEMMY—A COTTAGE TALE 
‘“ Haste, sisters, bind my dark brown hair, 
With this dear ribband Jemmy gave; 
He brought it Patty, from the fair, 
And own’d himself her beauty’s slave. 


‘ Haste, sisters, haste, and round me throw 
This broider’d handkerchief so fine; 
‘Twas given, with many a tender vow, 
By Jemmy to his Valentine. 


‘¢ My pretty ring, with posy gay, 
(Dear pledge! we’ll never, never part!) 
With love’s first modest kiss, one day 
He gave; and Patty gave her heart! 


* A catalogue of Mr. West’s paintings are published in this number of the 
Port Folio. 
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“Look, sisters, look! here on my breast 
My dearest, proudest treasures are; 
Sweet lines, which sweeter love exprest, 
Surround a braid of Jemmy’s hair. 


‘And this the hour he comes to claim 
His tender Patty’s faithful vows: 

And shall I bear my Jemmy’s name, 
And be his happy grateful spouse! 


“QO! though my heart be true and pure, 
Though innocent my actions prove, 
Ye gods, ye only can ensure 
My earthly heaven! ’tis Jemmy’s love! 


“ What though each tattling gossip tells 
How Jemmy roves from fair to fair; 
Still this exulting bosom swells 
With blessedness too great to bear. 


“Ts it his fault, if from his eyes, 
Such soul-subduing glances dart? 

If in his smile such witch’ry lies 
As subjugates the virgin heart! 


‘‘ No, sisters, no! I’[l ne’er believe 
That vanity his conduct guides: 

That he’ll pursue, and then deceive 
The heart which in his truth confides. 


‘“ Then, sisters, bind my dark-brown hair, 
Arrange each flowing lock with art; 
Each little ornament prepare, 
To make me worthier Jemmy’s heart.”’ 


Her sisters bound her dark-brown hair, 
Arranged her flowing locks with art: 
But in the church a wilier fair 
Receiv’d false Jemmy’s hand and heart. 


Poor Patty hears the bridal seng; 


She sees the bridal train appear: 
VI. AW 
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She starts, she gazes on the throng; 
But sighs not! speaks not! sheds no tear! 


Pride gives her strength! she joins the rest, 
This bridal retinue so gay! 

She pins his favour on her breast! 
Then sighs! but nothing still will say! 


Paler and paler grew the rose, 
Which faintly blossom’d on her cheek! 
Oft her meek eye to heaven she throws, 
Yet still no sentence will she speak! 


She would not injure him she lov’d! 
She would not tell her tale of wo! 
But onward moved, as others moved, 
With steps irresolute and slow! 


She watch’d them to the bridal cot; 
She sunk upon her bended knee; 
Not once she curst her hard, hard lot; 

But ceased to feel! and ceased to be. 


Oft Patty’s ghost, by Luna’s beams, 
Around the false one’s cot will glide; 

But never haunt her Jemmy’s dreams, 
Or terrify the happier bride! 


Oft, hovering o’er the sleeping youth, 
She spreads her arms, in act to bless! 
Poor victim of confiding truth! 
Not e’en in death she loves him less: 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


STANZAS TO ROSA. 


Now let me sing of yonder hill, 

Where blooming foliage sweetly glows; 
With all surrounding nature still, 

Save the smooth current as it flows; 
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To breathe the fragrance of the air, 
And all the prospect round survey, 
Gay Nature’s sweetest smiles to share, 
And thus beguile the hours away. 


This could the cares of life dispel, 
And sooth the wo-worn heart to rest; 
The gloomy shades of Grief expel, 
And make the child of Sorrow blest. 


But, gentle Rosa, hither hie, 

Beneath this bending oak repose, 

Thy charms would make a clearer sky, 
The rugged thorn would seem a rose. 


This spot with thee, indeed, were gay, 
And while you tread the lovely green, 
Melodious warblers round you play, 
And animate the glowing scene. 


O! could I go with you, to taste 

The pleasures of that sweet abode; 
With frequent step my feet would haste, 
Nor tarry on the blissful road. 


My fancy flies on speedy wing, 
And brings fair Rosa to my view; 
I hear the gentle charmer sing, 
And move the soft piano too. 


Sweet girl, with smiling graces drest, 
Of Innocence, an emblem pure; 

Deign, while on yonder green you rest, 
To look on him your smiles allure: 


And, while in meditation lost, 

If his approach should meet your eye, 
Let not that soul with fear be tost, 
Thy tumult calm—a friend is nigh. 











HERMINIUS. 
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An address to the Harfi of Miss C » Richmond, in imitation 


of Scott’s invocation to the Northern Harp. 


Harp of the South! that never mouldering hung, 

But daily by a Sylvan touch doth sing; 
And hath thy numbers on soft zephyr flung, 

*Till joyous listners did around thee cling, 

Musing in ecstasy on ev’ry string: 
Oh, happy harp! ne’er let thine accents sleep! 

Though pleas’d to hear the James* a murmuring, 

Still let thy sweeter sounds its silence keep, 
And let a votarist smile, who’d frequent cause to weep. 


’T was thus in ancient days of Caledon, 
The lyre was foremost mid’st the happy croud; 
When lay of mutual love, or glory won, 
Arous’d the lover, or the warrior proud; 
And each accordant theme was struck aloud. 
Then to its strains sublime and high, 
Fair maids and plumed chiefs enraptur’d bow’d, 
Well pleas’d the burthen of the minstrelsy, 
Was knighthood’s dauntless deed, and beauty’s matchless cye 


Oh, strike once more! and to thy happy hand, 
Its magic numbers pleas’d obey; 

Oh, strike once more! and let thy skill command, 
Those touching accents, of thy Halcyon lay; 

Enchanting sweet, that ne’er may die away; 
And always worthy of thy happy strain: 

Then, then my heart, enraptur’d at its sway, 
Beats to a touch that ne’er was vain, 

Then silent never be! Enchantress! strike again! 

P 
Philadelphia, Sefit. 14. 


* The James, the river on which Richmond is situated, and the falls ad- 
jacent, murmurs in soothing softness to the soul. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
HORACE IN PHILADELPHIA. 


BOOK [I. ODE XIX. 





To Harriet, that he was inflamed with the love of her 


Tue mother of those boys* divine, 
And Theban Semelé, combine 
With thoughts that rise within me; 
And, Harriet, thy fair visage too, 1 
Thy jetty locks, thine eyes of blue | 
From wandering loves to win me. 


Than Parian marble far more bright, 

More lovely bursts upon my sight 
Her tap’ring form romantic; 

And even should she strive to vex, 

Her very frowns with joy perplex, 
And almost set me frantic. 


Venus with all her Cyprian throng, 
Bid me to weave the chaplet song, 
And turn from subjects stupid; 
‘T'o sing no more of Scythian wars, 
Nor Parthians furious on their cars, 

Nor aught but rosy Cupid. 


Bring me a light, and quickly, boy, 

Give me cigarrs, those tubes of joy, 
And old wine, and delicious; 

A victim will I offer up, 

Drown fear, to Harriet, in the cup: 
“Twill make her more propitious. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


STANZAS TO AN ORPHAN. 
Tune my harp with plaintive lays, 
While my Muse’s fancy flies, 

And to yonder cottage strays, 
Where the hapless orphan lies. 


* Cupids 
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Hapless! yea, though plenty bless, 
No parental fondness glows, 

No kind mother to caress, 

Nor relieve an orphan’s woes. 


Thus expos’d on life’s rough ocean, 
Where the waves of envy roll, 
Mov’d by every slight commotion, 
Toss’d aside on every shoal. 


Fearful of approaching danger, 
Ever fill’d with anxious care; 

To contentment sweet, a stranger, 
Sorrow is the orphan’s share. 


But if Friendship’s smile will bless you, 
And dispel those gloomy fears, 

If its soothing charms caress you, 

Tis a solace for your tears. 


Then, bid Grief depart forever, 

On the lap of Comfort rest, 

Where no mournful sighs shall sever 
Those sweet joys that make you blest. 


——e 


HERMINIUS 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ON TWO SPARROWS FOUND DEAD IN A LADY’S CAGE. 


One of these birds is supposed to sing over the body of her 


dead mate. 


“ AwAKE! my dearest life, awake! 
Already hast thou slept too long; 
The morning beam begins to break, 
Come cheer our prison with a song. 


Awake, thy partner calls on thee, 
Dispel the dear delicious dream, 
That haunts thee still; for yonder tree 
Is covered with the morning gleam. 
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Awake my love—adjust thy plumes, 

Nor longer let thy spouse complain; 

Though sleep has quench’d thine eye in glooms, 
The sun will make it shine again. 























Awake, our brethren of the sky, 

Are chanting loud on ev’ry bough; 

O sluggard! sluggard! ope thine eye, 
Sweet are their notes, I hear them now. 


What, though we can no longer fly 
Beneath yon spreading arch of blue; 
Yet ever present to mine eye 
Captivity is dear with you. 


Ah me! what comfort can I take, | 
When my poor partner lies so low; | 
I would not wish to be awake, 
If thou dost always slumber so. 


Ah, how the plumage on my breast, 
Beats with the terrors of my heart; 
I come, I come, to share thy rest, 

And claim a faithful partner’s part: 


Afid far such slumber cannot be! 

No more the pleasant sun-beams shine: 
The world alas! grows dark to me, 

I know it is the sleep of thine. 


Soft—let me while my limbs can bear, 
Feel where thou art; for there I’ll creep; 
Ere I thy drowsy slumbers share, 

In that same spot I wish to sleep. 


> 


I feel thee now;” she said no more; 
The plaintive Muse was by, and wept; } 
The sparrow gave her sorrows o’er, 4 


And on her slumbering partner, slept. 
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VARIETY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Cumberland has accurately described the blunders of the 
Irish: they result not from a poverty but from an affluence of 
ideas. Their ardour allows them no leisure to cull and select. 
This is evident from another consideration—that, in many in- 
stances, their meaning overreaches their words, and we com- 
mit 5u//s by denominating them such. Of this class is the fol- 
lowing: The chancellor of the exchequer is reported to have 
said in a debate, some years since, that the tax on leather would 
be severely felt by the barefooted fieasantry of Ireland. Un- 
doubtedly it would, because it would raise the price of leather, 
and compel them ¢o remain barefooted. He is further reported 
to have said, that the Irish would, in the present war, spend the 
last guinea of their property, to preserve the remainder. Very 
well, and there may be a remnant of property not amounting to 
the value of a guinea, which they might wish still to preserve. 

It may be a matter not too insignificant for inquiry, whence 
did the expression Bulls originate? Might it not have been from 
the bulls of St. Peter, after thé establishment of protestantism 
in England, when the thunders of the vatican were treated with 


contempt? 


A writer, by the name of James Hall, in the European Ma- 
vazine, of 1809, inquires, “ to what peculiar custom or circum- 
stance, Death is said to ride on a pale horse, in the Revelations 
of the evangelist?”? He further states, that it was customary for 
the ancients to paint horses red, green, and of other colours; and 
wishes to know whether the appearance of Death on a pale horse 
may thus be accounted for? The writer, without resorting to the 
learned lumber of antiquity, has only to reflect that paleness in- 
dicates terror and dismay, and consequently was a very suitable 
colour for the horse, which was mounted by so formidable a ri- 
der. Allow Death only to be king of terrors, and a pale horse 


assuredly becomes him. 


—— 


In the will of Charles James Fox, a legacy is bequeathed, if 
memory.is correct, to a young man, who attended one of the En- 
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glish nobility to this country. We do not recollect to have seen 
any thing in print to inform us who this personage was; what were 
his talents and profession, and yet of some celebrity he must have 
been, we should suppose, for it is hardly probable, that an ordi- 
nary character would have attracted the dying regards of such a 
man as Mr. Fox. 








It has been supposed that the mode of salutation by taking 
off the hat, is aremnant of ancient chivalry. The knights, in 
passing each other would raise the vizors of their helmets, which 
so completely covered their faces, that otherwise they would 
remain unknown to each other. 

Mr. Windham was once inthe course of a parliamentary de- 
bate complained of by Mr. Fox, for indulging himself in such in- 
vectives as he did, against some of the principal characters who 
instigated the French revolution. Mr. Windham, in explana- 
tion, remarked, that his invectives bore no proportion to the 
crimes that produced them. He further observed, that his ho- 
nourabie friend seemed rather inclined to adopt the language of 
Scrub, who comes on to the stage, and exclaims, Sir are you one 
of the thieves,—I beg pardon, sir, one of the honest gentlemen, who 
are robbing our house? 

A German writer, in describing the Helvetian Alps, says, 
‘‘ these hills bear horns,” &c. A society of critics were much puz- 
zled and cenfounded to ascertain the meaning of this term. They, 
however, all agreed, that the expression was not to be taken in 
its natural sense, and henceforth hills are not, according to this 
grave decision, to be regarded as cornuted animals. 


The English parliament have, it seems, a long time since, im- 
posed a duty on coffee, and the statute requires that coffee should 
be ground before it is offered for sale. This has led to much 
fraud and imposition in the seller, who can now, without much 
hazard of detection, spoil the coffee by a mixture of other in- 
eredients. The author of Espriella’s Letters, in noticing this 
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circumstance, speaks perfectly in the style and manner of Gold- 
smith: “ Besides, an act of parliament has been passed, pfrrohi- 
biting the English from drinking good coffee.” 

A gentleman who professed the most outrageous veneration 
for Shakspeare,-and was at the same time totally insensible to 
the beauties of that immortal bard, was peculiarly and prover- 
bially unhappy, in the passages he produced, as worthy of ad- 
miration. Having fallen upon this line, ‘* Thou wert the cause 
and most accursed effect,” he pondered over it for a long time, 
and, at last, expanding his brows, he burst into a panegyric, and 
exclaimed, “ How much intelligence is contained in that single 
line; zt makes my brains ache to understand it.” 

On one of the gravestones in the state of Connecticut is en- 
eraved this singular motto: 


Deacon and his mother 
Left this bad world, to enjoy another. 





This seems to have been a favourite stanza, at the time it was 
written, for we are assured by our correspondent, that several 
other gravestones pay the same compliment to the deceased. 

At the trial of John Horne Tooke before lord chief justice 
Fyre, for high treason, one of the witnesses delivered his evi- 
deuce in metaphoric language. He was severely tortured by the 
counsel, in cross examination, and, if we mistake not, applied 
to the court for protection. The remark of the chief justice on 
that occasion, was so proper, so admonitory, and intermingled 
with so much judicial gravity of rebuke, that we cannot resist 
the pleasure of its quotation: You have drawn yourself into this 
difficulty by the use of figurative language. Suffer me to vive 
you one piece of advice; when you are on oath before a court of 
justice never deliver your evidence in metaphors. 

At the conclusion of the trial above alluded to, Mr. Tooke 
in the most unequivocal manner, expressed his gratitude to the 
court and the jury, for their deportment on that occasion, which 
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he has since represented, in bis speeches at the hustings, and in 
his Diversions of Purley, as having been conducted with the 
most ‘palpable injustice. 


Whatever may have been lord Erskine’s former celebrity at 
the bar, he certainly, in the course of his professional avocations, 
manifested a petulance, an impatience of interruption, which we 
should not suppose to belong to a character truly great. In the 
presence of lord chief justice Eyre, he seemed to feel a sense of 
inferiority, continually manifested by those little unbecoming 
irritations, whenever his lordship interposed his authority, in 
the course of the trial of John Horne Tooke. 

Lord chief justice Lee, we think, once made a singular remark, 
though not less singular than true—that if a man states a thing 
which is not true, not knowing it to be such at the time he states 
it, it is still a falsehood. 

One of the judges of that age, when a question was brought 
before the court, somewhat like the following, whether the re- 
cord of the court below was not deficient in neglecting to state 
that notice was given to the party against whom judgment was 
rendered, delivered himself in these terms: Nothing can excuse 
the want of notice. It has been remarked, that the Deity him- 
self did not condemn Adam unheard. He said, Adam, where art 
thou? And his lordship further adds, that the same question 
was put to Eve also. Now, we much fear, if any one would 
crave oyer of that passage, his lordship would be compelled to 
plead nul tiel record, for there is certainly no such record in ex- 
istence. The judge was probably better acquainted with lord 
Coke than with his Bible. 

Lord Mansfield in a case brought before him, in which the 
rights of one of the members of the house of commons were 
decided, sarcastically said, although this question involves the 
right of election, still a little conscience ought to be observed for 
decency’s sake. 
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One of our native poets, describing a storm at sea, thus beau- 
tifully expresses himself: 


The billows of the sea ran mountains high, 
That made me heave till I thought I should die. 


Anticipating the death of his brother, he is in a miserable 
plight, until a friend informs him of his safety, and his grief ter- 
minates, perfectly Anacreontic: 


He now informed me of the sad report, 
And down we sat and took a bottle of port. 


Anne Seeward, in her Biography of Dr. Darwin, remarks, 
that he was once asked, by some one, to explain the colour of a 
certain flowret. He said, continues Anne, that it resembled the 
down of a seraph’s wing. Thus accurately, remarks his eulo- 
gist, could he describe the hues of a flower that he had never 
seen. The intelligent panegyrist would have done essential ser- 
vice, and have raised the character of her hero, in our estimation, 
had she described of what colour the down ofa serapfih’s wing was. 

A London critic has undertaken the unwarrantable license of 
altering Goldsmith’s beautiful poem, entitled Retaliation. One 
of his learned emendations runs thus: 


Here Cumberland lies, having cast all his parts, 
The Terence of England, and mender of hearts. 


The author remarks, that Goldsmith has been guilty of a most 
woful blunder, in the original, in denominating Cumberland an 


actor, thus: 


Here Cumberland lies, having acted his parts. 


Now, if he will .only forget the stage, and apply the term as 
Goldsmith intended, which was, to denote that Cumberland fer- 
formed all the duties of this life well, he will suffer the original 
to stand. He acted his part well, is a term of every day phra- 
seology, whether applied to the comedian, the tragedian, the law- 
yer, the mechanic, the merchant, the divine, the physician, kc. 
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&c. &c. That Goldsmith meant this is evident from the next 
line, where he describes Cumberland as the mender of hearts. 
The sagacious critic has himself fell plumb into the error which 
he charges upon Goldsmith; he does denominate Cumberland an 
actor, and the acting manager, likewise, whose duty it is to cast 
all the parts. 

Our luminous critic proceeds— 








Or rather like Tragedy giving a route: 


And adds, “ this is certainly, with respect to the sense, an objec- 
tionable line, yet it would be difficult to alter it.” Yes, by good 
fortune, this line, by ending with the word “ route,’’ the objec- 
tionable word, has preserved its integrity; it was too hard a task 
for the critic to comprehend it, and too difficult for him to spoil 
it, if he was obliged to find a rhyme in so doing. 


His (Cumberland’s) gallants are all faultless, his women divine, 
And Comedy wonders at being so fine; 

Like a tragedy-queen he has dizzened her out, 

Or rather like Tragedy giving a route. 

His fools have their follies so lost in a crowd 

Of virtues and vices, that Folly grows proud. 


Now, what is a route, in the fashionable sense of the term, but a 
large company, comprizing all varieties of temper and character, 
and without any assortment collected? This is what Goldsmith 
charges Cumberland with so delicately. His gallants are all 
faultless, his women divine; fools, likewise, make part of the 
assembly, and are pleased with a company so much above their 
level. His censure is, that there is too much nobility of character 
for comedy, and too much levity to constitute legitimate tragedy. 
Thus, this congregation resembles not Tragedy assorting her 
characters to their proper stations; but giving a card of indiscri- 
minate invitation, for all her acquaintance to assemble at her route. 

The critic proceeds. In the eighth line (viz. Folly grows 
proud,) we have altered the appellation Folly to Moriz, to avoid 
tautology, and indeed, to embody an idea otherwise too diffu- 
sive; for, however pleasant repetition may be in a lease, it is, 
certainly, in a poem, grating and unharmonious. If the gentleman 
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will only go back to his poetical alphabet, he will find that it is 
one of the undoulbted rights of the Muse to personify abstract 
qualities. The Genius of Folly, finding her votaries, at this 
route in so much better company than they were accustomed to 
frequent, is “ proud” of the honour. Narrow, indeed, must be the 
critic’s intellect, if this idea is “ too diffusive” for its compre- 





— 





hension. We question whether the Genius of Folly would be 
proud of such a commentator. 


The following anecdote is reported of Dr. Johnson: That once 
dining in company with John Wilkes, he declared himself inac- 
cessible to flattery. Wilkes said he would put him to the proof. 
He praised his Rambler and his Idler, and admired them both, 
as models of style and wisdom. The Dr. was surly and unmo- 
ved. He plied him on that string, without effect, for some time: 
at length he observed, Sir, you are the only person of my ac- 
quaintance that can hear his own panegyrics without emotion. 
The relaxation of the Doctor’s muscles testified his pleasure— 
There I have you, says Wilkes, triumphantly, you are open to 
flattery. 


Burke, in his appeal from the new to the old whigs, applies a 
principle he states to have laid down for his own observance, to 
liberty, that may be beautifully applied to the indulgence of ex- 
traordinary wishes towards any thing appertaining to a life so 
mutable and so full of vicissitudes as the present. He says, that 
being warned by great and respected examples, he had taken his 
ideas of liberty (or of happiness, it might be added,) very low, 
that they might stick to him to the last moments of his life. 


Two sisters, of the names of Clara and Lucy, were once hold- 
ing conversation together, when a gentleman who was paying 
his addresses to the former, quoted a line of Virgil, in which 
the words “ clariora luce” were used. The sisters demanding an 
explanation, he thus answered, and critics may regard it a free 
translation: Clara is more lovely than Lucy. 


ee 


A classical shopkeeper who had spectacles for sale, inscribed 
on his sign this motto, “ Ecce spectaculum dignum.” 
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Virgil says “ sacra fames auri, quid non cogis mortalia pec- 
tora.”” Dryden has this singular version of the passage: 


O sacred hunger of pernicious gold, 
What bonds of faith can impious lucre hold? 


= 


Dr. Young fell so desperately in love with an odd damsel, 
named Antithesis, that in the ardour of his adoration he some- 
times fell into blunders: for example, 


Brighter than drighiness this distinguished day. 


He was sometimes so fond of the figurative language, that he 


degrades the majesty of the subject he handles, by low allusions. 
For example, 


Who rounded in his spacious palm these orbs, - 
And dowil’d them flaming through the vast profound.” 


Again, 


Seest thou yonder galaxy 
Sanded with suns. 


A critic, some time since enumerated what he was pleased to 


denominate Hybernianisms committed by Englishmen. Among 
others he cited the following instance, from Dr. Johnson: 


And sell for gold what gold can never buy: 


The articles of such barter the Dr. declared to be peaceful slum- 
bers and a quiet conscience. Now this is certainly correct. A 
quiet conscience may, undoubtedly be bartered away for money, 
and it is equally evident, that it is incapable of being purchased 
by that article. The writer has laboured under a confusion of 
ideas, by associating the terms buyer and seller; whereas, it is in 
the ofiposition of those terms, that the point of the passage con- 
sists. Judas sold his conscience, metaphorically speaking, for 
money; but the return of that money did not reinstate him in 
that quietude of mind he had abandoned by his first act; neither 
would az additional bribe from the Jews. ‘The meaning is ob- 


vious: Be cautious how you stake your integrity for money, since, 
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once lost, you forfeit what the mines of Golconda are incompe- 
tent to repurchase. 








There is (if we may be allowed the expression) a humour of 
incident, attending, sometimes, strange characters, as if Nature 
conspired with their own whims, to render them more singular 
and odd. The following is an instance: a man, whose whole cha- 
racter was a tissue of eccentricity, joined a fishing party, left 
his fishing-line and his pole in the water, and rambled for his 
amusement. A wild duck, having seen the bait, caught at it, and 
was taken by the hook. The eccentric gentleman returning, was 
asked by his companions if he had caught a fish. No, he replied, 
but I have a wild duck, and exposed the fluttering captive to 
their view. This was done with a ponderous gravity of coun- 
tenance, as if the thing was familiar to, or anticipated by him, 
without a single feature of pleasure or astonishment. It has be- 
come now a common thing to ask him this question: Mr. B. 
when will you fish for wild ducks? He replies drily, the first 
leisure moment. 

One of the most beautiful quotations, and, at the same time, | 
the most appropriate, we have ever seen, was made by Mr. Burke, 
from Milton, in one of his parliamentary philippics against the 
French constitution of 1788. The reader will bear in memory, 
that the power of the monarch was at that time so restricted as 
to make the duties attached to it invidious. Louis was the mere 
shadow of a monarch. 


The other shape, : 
If shape it might be called, that shadow seemed, 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb; 
For each seemed either; black it stood as Night, 
Fierce as ten Furies, terrible as hell, 
And shook a deadly dart; what seemed his head 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on. 


~*~ —_—_— or aa @ 


As an evidence how well Edmund Burke understood the im- 
port of words, the following may be cited. Factious members of 
a community are often associated for no other purpose than to 
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pull down the predominant party, and when that object is once 
attained, they divide and separate again. Burke, enforcing the 
necessity of a more intimate union among good men, thus 
expresses himself: When bad men combine, good men must unite. 





It is an article of literary curiosity worthy preservation, that 
Dr. Goldsmith’s Retaliation was written directly after Garrick’s 
sarcasm at the club, which ended with this line, 


He wrote like an angel, and talked like poor Poll: 


The company dined with sir Joshua Reynolds the succeeding 
day, when the Dr. produced what the English ministry would 
denominate Ais retaliatory measure, whence it found its way di- 
rect into the public newspapers. 

The following favourable, flattering, yet highly discriminating 
and beautiful critique upon Mitford’s History of Greece, is so 
perfectly just, that we copy it with alacrity from a late number 
of the Edinburgh Review, not without hope some bookseller 
will reprint the invaluable work in question, which is decidedly 
the best history of the Grecian commonwealth, considered with 
respect, not only to the whole series of ancient events which it 
comprizes, but also to any very prominent portion of that series. 
Mr. Mitford’s history is the best that has appeared since the days 
of Xenophon. By calling it the best, we mean, that it is the 
strongest in that quality, which is the cardinal virtue, or rather 
the four cardinal virtues in one, of historic composition—trust- 
worthiness. Such praise, it will instantly occur to the reader, 
is seldom bestowed, where it is best due, without a credit account 
of censure being opened at the same time. The work before us 
is one which will bear to be commended with discrimination; and 
its excellencies, if faithfully displayed, may sustain such a con- 
trast of shadow as would perfectly extinguish the farthing 
brightness of those novels founded on fact; commonly called his- 
tories. 

The present volume continues the history of Greece, in 
which is included that of Sicily to the battle of Chzronea; and 
might not unfairly be termed the acts of Dionysius of Syracuse, 
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and of Philip of Macedon. The originalness of its contents the 
reader will appreciate, when he is told, that the two characters 
just mentioned, proverbial as they have been in all ages, the one 


for atrocious oppression, the other for unprincipled ambition, are 
here classed among the most exalted and unexceptionable of 


those, whose commanding virtues have exposed them to the mar- 
tyrdom of misrepresentation. The indisputable qualifications of 
Mr. Mitford, for patient, and, at the same time, for bold research, 
entitle his representations on these subjects to be fairly exami- 
ned; while the strangeness and novelty of those representations 
must expose them to somewhat more than suspicion, till they 
shall have been established by proof. 

In the judgment of reason, the matter of a book is perhaps 
before its manner; but this judgment has been reversed by the 
consent of all ages; “ neither gods, nor men, nor columns” al- 
lowing that what is not well written has any title to be well read, 
or indeed to be read at all. Of the history before us, no critic 
will deny that its general cast bespeaks the ability of the writer; 
that he correctly holds the medium between the heavy philoso- 
pher and the mere gazetteer, between looking back and going 
on; that his arrangement is always properly, sometimes delicate- 
ly, exact; that his episodes have all the character of being ap- 
pendages, and yet not excrescences; visitors, and yet not foreign- 
ers; that, though always copious, he never loses himself in his 
own copiousness; that, in short, the impression conveyed by his 
narrative, is a strong sense of its clearness, fulness, compre- 
hensiveness, and variety. Yet the world is never satisfied with 
any gifts or endowments that are accompanied by affectation; and 
of this quality Mr. Mitford is charged with having two sorts. 
He writes in an affected style, and he is eaten up with the af- 
fectation of spelling better than any of his neighbours. 

These faults, however, belong exclusively to the exterior of 
this work; and, with so much of solid context before us, it would 
be wrong to detain the reader on a mere measurement of its 
superficial extent, or an examination of its colour. In proceed- 
ing, before we address ourselves to grapple with any part of Mr. 
Mitford’s matter, we shall offer one word on the sort of authority 
fo which he has resorted for it. 
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In this particular, we ascribe to our author uncommon me- 
rit. We do not allude merely to his management of those mate- 
rials of intelligence which he has collected; to his skill in wind- 
ing out a train of events, though obscurely, and uncertainly; or 
to his dexterity in systematizing loose hints, caught from a ya- 
riety of quarters. All this he has in a considerable degree; but 
we mean rather to commend the judgment which he has disco- 
vered in his steady pursuit, and, on all occasions, resolute pre- 
ference of cetemporary authorities. This is one great distinc- 
tion between this author and his predecessors; and it is one on 
which he is justly entitled to value himself. 

There is this general distinction between cotemporary histo- 
ry and all other history—that the former is a witness, the latter 
isa judge. The oftinions of a cotemporary author, on the events 
which he records, are only then authority, when the impression 
made on a bystander, happens to be a material part of the case; 
nor is this any exception to the maxim, that his business is to 
testify, not to lecture. 

On facts, however, he is paramount evidence; and that, not 
only in the age immediately succeeding him, but also, which is 
generally fergotten, to the latest times. The modern historian, 
who consults original authorities through the medium of some 
later predecessor, descends from the character of a judge to that 
of a faithful reporter of decisions. 

These observations apply directly to Grecian history. Of the 
state of Grecian politics in the time of Philip of Macedon, we 
know, or may know, much from the writings of cotemporary 
authors. The writers, on the other hand, who, towards the de- 
cline of the Roman power, compiled histories of Greece, were 
not only far separated from the period in question, but were also 
deeply tinged with that sophistical spirit, that mania of sacrifi- 
cing accuracy to hypothesis, which was the pest of the later lite- 
rature of antiquity. Yet modern authors have implicitly trusted 
these guides. So far from recollecting that just division of em- 
ployment, which assigns the province of testimony to the cotem- 
porary historian, and that of judgment to those who come after, 
they have most preposterously inverted this order. They have 
borrowed their text from Justin, their commentary from Demos- 
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thenes; and have justified the prejudiced declamation of the de- 
magogue, by an appeal to the libellous anecdotes of the fabulist. 

Were we called to name the circumstance, which of all others 
distinguishes Mr. M’s history, we should mention the light which 
it throws on the state of parties in Greece. 

On the whole, we think it our duty to testify, that the story 
of the Grecian republics has been more justly told by Mr. Mit- 
ford, than by any preceding author; and that those who differ from 
him in his political conclusions, must still acknowledge their ob- 
ligations to the clearness and fulness of his narrative. 


EPIGRAMS. 


On a Dutch vessel refusing to take up major Money, who, after ascending ia 
a balloon from Norwich, fell into the sea. 


Beneath the sun nothing, no nothing, that’s new; 
Though Solomon said it, the maxim’s not true; 

A Dutchman, for instance, was heretofore known 

On ducre intent, and on Zucre alone; 

Mynheer is grown honest—retreats from his prey, 
Won’t pick up e’en Money, though dropit in his way. 


{ gave fair Nan a blushing rose, 
And told her, beauty, like the flower, 


Its transitory empire owes 
To youth’s short-lived but smiling hour. 


T told her that delays were wrong, 
Oh name the happy morn, I cried; 
She felt the moral of my song, 
And was, next morn, my rival’s dride. 


I'll follow thy fortune, a termagant cries, 
Whose extravagance caused all the evil, 

That were some consolation, the husband replies, 
For my fortune is gone io the devil. 


{na Dublin magazine, we recollect to have once read an es- 
say, in which the writer attempted to prove that his nation were 
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not liable to commit those blunders so often laid to their charge. 
The author was very ingenious on this point; but in the midst of 
his zeal, in the vindication of his countrymen, related the fol- 
lowing anecdotes: first, that he had himself seen one of his 
countrymen cutting off, with great deliberation, the branch of a 
tree on which he stood. The other example, related as authen- 
tic, was—An Irish boy, when put out to nurse, enjoyed fine 
health and an excellent constitution; but when returned to his 
parents, was a sickly and puny being, and so continued to be for 
the remainder of his life. He was afterwards accosted by his old 
nurse, who craved his charity. The young man refused the re- 
quest, and with much indignation observed, when you first took 
me to nurse, I was a fine healthy boy, and you changed me for 
a sickly one. 


MORTUARY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Diep, in Yorktown, Virginia, on the 14th of December, 1810, 
in the sixty-second year of his age, the honourable Cyrus 
GrirFin, judge of the Federal Court for the district of Vir- 
ginia. When appreciating the blessings of liberty, we cannot 
too highly estimate the services of those who have been instru- 
mental in its establishment; and, whilst we offer to the memory 
of the warrior who gained our victories, the most exalted tri- 
bute of respect and gratitude, we should not overlook the hero 
of the cabinet, by whose wisdom and firmness, the road of ho- 
nour and glory was marked out to the soldi¢r. Amongst the 
number of those excellent characters who aided in our councils 
to place us in the rank of an independent nation, was the de- 
parted Cyrus Griffin. Although educated in Britain, and con- 
nected, by marriage, with an ancient and noble family of that 
country, he was one of the first, who came forward to assert 
the rights and independence of his native country, and at an 
early period of his life, was elected a member of the Virginia 
tegislature, by whom, almost at the commencement of our con- 
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federation (1778,) he was appointed a member of congress. In 
that station he was so much esteemed, that he was elected by 
congress president of the supreme court of admiralty, where he 
remained a judge until the court was abolished; when, having 
been chosen by the legislature of his native state, chief justice 
of the district of Kentucky, then attached to the state of Virgi- 
nia, which honourable appointment, though with much reluctance, 
finding it not convenient to accept, he was again, in 1787, ap- 
pointed a member of congress. The high estimation in which 
his character was then held, by a congress of virtuous and en- 
lightened patriots, was evinced by the appointment of their pre- 
sident (1788), and in that high station he continued until the dis- 
solution of our first political compact. General Washington, who 
well knew Mr. Griffin’s merit, determined to provide for him 
a permanent situation, suited to his talents and habits, and as 
the first token of his respect and confidence, appointed Mr. 
Griffin, in conjunction with general Lincoln, and colonel Hum- 
phreys, to adjust all differences then existing with the Creek 
nation of Indians. The mission produced the happy effects 
expected from it. Mr. Griffin was likewise chosen by the pro- 
testant episcopal convention of the state of Virginia, as one of 
the lay deputies, to represent them, in the general episcopal 
convention assembled at Philadelphia. When it was believed, 
that Mr. Griffin might not find employment in the general go- 
vernment, the legislature of his native state again gave him 
another flattering proof of the estimation in which he was held, 
by electing him a member of the privy council of Virginia; 
but before time was allowed to qualify to that office, general 
Washington promoted him te a seat on the bench, where he acted 


as judge for twenty-one years. In this long career of valua- 
ble services, the honour and integrity of this excellent public 
servant have never been suspected. 

Mr. Griffin’s memory will be respected and revered, by all 
who knew him; for he was the polite scholar, the accomplished 
gentleman, and an affectionate husband and father, a most sin- 
cere friend, a very humane master, and a good christian. 
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